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REFORM OF THE LEAGUE 


By Str Arruur SAuter, K.C.B. 


HE purpose of this article is to discuss certain 

specific proposals which have been made for the 

amendment of the Covenant. It is essential, how- 

ever, to preface any such discussion by some general 
observations without which it may lead to grave misunder- 
standing. This danger is perhaps best illustrated by the 
famous “ 1900 Club ” dinner speech of Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain on June 10. “I would like,” he said, “ to make a few 
observations upon events of the last 12 months and their 
effect upon the League of Nations and the policy of collective 
security to which we have given such wholehearted support 
with such disappointing results. The policy of collective 
security seemed to us......an attractive alternative to the old 
system of alliances. The circumstances in which the dispute 
between Italy and Abyssinia began appeared to offer an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of that policy which could hardly 
be more favourable for its success. The aggression was patent 
and flagrant, and there was hardly any country upon which 
it appeared that a policy of sanctions could be exercised with 
a greater chance of success than upon Italy. The fact remains 
that the policy of collective security based on sanctions 
has been tried out......it has failed to prevent war, failed to 
stop war, failed to save the victim of the aggression. I am 
not blaming anyone for the failure...... Surely it is time 
that the nations should decide so to limit the functions of the 
League in future that they may accord with its real powers 
ronson Is it not apparent that the policy of sanctions involves, 
I do not say war, but a risk of war,...... Is it not also apparent 
from what has happened that in the presence of such a risk 
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nations cannot be relied upon to proceed to the last extremity 
of war unless their vital interests are threatened ? ” 

Mr. Chamberlain, it will be seen, considered that the 
British Government had done all that it could under the 
League mechanism as it exists; that it is the League system 
itself which is at fault, for he “ blames no one”; that the 
unwillingness to take risks for the collective system must 
be accepted as an unchangeable fact, and that League obli- 
gations must be adjusted to that fact. It follows naturally 
from these opinions that the object in amending the Covenant 
should not be to strengthen its powers, but to reduce our 
commitments under it; and what he proposed in substance 
is that the League should be reduced from being a system 
of collective defence to a machinery of conciliation without 
real powers of enforcement. 

The point of view from which the present article is 
written is in every respect precisely the opposite. The 
ptovisions of the Covenant and the League’s mechanism 
and methods were in no respect whatever the cause of failure 
in the Abyssinian case. This will appear clearly as we review 
the different proposals for change which have been made. 
There is only one sense in which any change in the provisions 
of the Covenant could have prevented a failure. If there 
had been no obligation to intervene, or to impose sanctions, 
League members would perhaps have not even attempted 
what they did in fact attempt without success. Granting 
the attempt, the failure was due to one cause and one only, 
the unwillingness of the principal countries in the League 
in the international situation of the time, to pay the political 
ptice, and to accept the risks that must be involved in any 
attempt to restrain the will of a great country determined 
upon aggression. At Stresa, in April 1935, before Italy had 
made invasion inevitable by the dispatch of a large army 
south, France and Great Britain did nothing to restrain her 
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because they were not at that time prepared to risk losing 
her co-operation against the German menace. No possible 
change in the League Covenant would have made any 
difference to this attitude or, without it, have made it possible 
to induce Mussolini to abandon his projects. Later, in 
September, when an army of 250,000 had been sent south, 
invasion was inevitable. All that remained was to stop it 
and render it unsuccessful by sanctions. That was, however, 
impossible on the assumption that no risk whatever of war 
must be taken. It is foolish to think that, in any serious case, 
sanctions can be at once strong enough to break the will of an 
aggressor and yet so mild that they will not provoke him to 
resist if he thinks himself strong enough. Sanctions must 
always have behind them a collective preponderance of 
strength, and a determination if necessary to use it; and 
the knowledge that both exist is the only safeguard against 
a hostile reaction by the aggressor against the sanctions 
intended to defeat his purpose. The fundamental causes 
of failure were the unwillingness of France to sacrifice Italian 
friendship in view of the German danger and the unwillingness 
of Great Britain, in Sir John Simon’s illuminating phrase, 
to “risk a ship in defence of Abyssinia ”—which was also 
of course, the defence of the whole collective system. 

If, therefore, the League is to be restored as a system of 
collective defence, the real task is to re-establish the political 
conditions under which it can work, not to tinker with details 
of the League machinery. The essential condition of such a 
system is a collective preponderance of strength of those 
who are loyal to it over those who may assail it, and a 
willingness to take risks in supporting it comparable to those 
which the constituent nations are prepared to take in defence 
of their own national interests. 

The reasons for believing that such a collective system 
is essential, that in a world with seven great powers neither 
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we nor other countries can without it achieve security 
against a hostile combination, are familiar and need not now 
be repeated. The reason why so many who have hitherto 
been supporters of the League are now abandoning it, or 
recommending changes which would reduce it to impotence, 
is not that they consider that an alternative policy can give 
satisfactory security, but that they believe the essential political 
conditions of a true collective system to be incapable of 
realisation; and hold (rightly indeed on that hypothesis) 
that a return to the kind of policy we were pursuing before 
the war would be less dangerous than commitments to a 
League system, which would break down in a real emergency 
and thus entangle us without providing an effective safeguard 
against war coming or defence if it comes. 

This is therefore the real crux of the present political 
problem. I believe myself that it is still possible to rebuild 
a true collective system, if diplomacy is directed consistently 
and with determination to that end. This is an opinion which 
Y cannot defend within the limits of space available in this 
atticle. I must be content now merely to state it as indicating 
the point of view from which proposals for amendment 
of the Covenant will be discussed. The main objective of 
policy should, in my view, be the re-establishment of the 
fundamental conditions on which alone a system of col- 
lective defence is possible. Changes in the League Covenant 
machinery are altogether subordinate in importance to this ; 
they are conditional upon it ; and their object should be not 
to reduce our commitments, but to strengthen the League’s 
powers for its primary and most important functions. 

The articles which need special consideration are X 
(which relates to the preservation of territorial integrity), 
XI (the “ preventive ” article), XVI (which deals with sanc- 
tions), and XIX (the “ peaceful change ” article). These will 
be discussed in each case from the point of view just indicated. 
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Art. X reads as follows :— 

“The members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve, as against external aggression, the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all Members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggression, the Council shall advise 
upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.” 

This is an ambiguous article, and has had an unfortunate 
history. It may be read, and has often—perhaps usually—been 
read as if it is a self-contained and absolute engagement, 
independent of the procedure and the limitations prescribed 
in later articles. As such it would seem to guarantee the 
territorial status quo in perpetuity and to impose an uncon- 
ditional obligation, with discretion only as to means, upon 
all League members to combine to preserve it in all circum- 
stances. So interpreted, it obviously promises the impossible, 
and it is natural that the opponents of ratification in America 
made the most of it. President Wilson’s answers to the attack 
were inconsistent and left the position more obscure than 
before, and it would be very desirable for the ambiguity to 
be cleared up. 

Personally I have always believed that the Article could, 
and should, be interpreted as only one part of a series of 
provisions which must be read as a whole. It lays down 
a principle of territorial integrity; but as to the procedure 
which is to be followed in case of threat, and the precise 
obligations which fall upon the guaranteeing States, we must 
look to the following articles. This would mean, infer alia, 
that if, in case of dispute, the Council failed to make a unani- 
mous report (excluding the disputants) League members 
would not be under a legal obligation to impose sanctions ; 
and that Art. X must be regarded as subordinated to, and not 
as overriding, any measures taken under Art. XIX to change 
the status quo. I realise that there are difficulties in this 
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interpretation (as in any alternative one), and am not con- 
fident that the text of the Covenant, if regarded as a rigid 
constitution, would be so interpreted by a judicial authority. 
But, taking the Covenant as a whole, I think it reasonable 
to believe that its supreme political authorities, the Council 
and the Assembly, were intended to have interpretative 
powers involving a substantial element of “case law.” I 
should therefore advocate an interpretation by Resolution 
along the lines suggested above. In that case the provision 
in Art. X that the Council shall advise “as to the means ” 
would be understood as applying to an immediate emergency 
and to the action that might be desirable while the procedure 
of the later Articles was running its course. If this proposal 
were adopted no formal amendment of Art. X would be re- 
quired. Historically, it is interesting to note that, in the 
earlier drafts, the “change” provisions, ultimately post- 
poned, in a diluted form, to Art. XIX, were directly 
associated with the provisions of Art. X. 

The next Article, XI, is the one designed to secure appro- 
ptiate preventive action, when war is threatened and before 
it has occurred or become inevitable. 

The Article provides that “ Any war, or threat of war, 
whether immediately affecting any of the Members of the 
League or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern 
to the whole League, and the League shall take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations.” 

This is a “conciliation” article and it is clearly 
contemplated that the disputants shall take part in the 
deliberations. Moreover, Art. V requires unanimity except 
where otherwise expressly provided and Art. XI does not, 
like Art. XV, exclude the disputants’ votes. It was 
therefore urged by Japan in the Manchurian case that 
the Council could take no action under this article unless 
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Japan herself agreed. It has indeed been urged that the 
general principle of law that “ no one can be judge in his own 
case” should be regarded as applying. This is doubtful, 
however, and it must be expected that the objection made 
by Japan would be repeated in any similar case. Many of 
those who desire to strengthen the League’s means of action 
have therefore urged that an amendment to make action no 
longer dependent on complete unanimity of the Council 
ot Assembly is necessary ; and Lord Halifax suggested that 
this would be among the Government’s proposals. 

Now there can be no doubt that one of the chief weaknesses 
of the League in the past has been its failure to take action 
eatly enough and the absence of any pre-arranged procedure 
to make its influence in arresting a drift to war effective before 
an actual resort to war has taken place. The increase of the 
League’s preventive powers is beyond question one of the 
principal improvements required. 

I doubt, however, whether a formal amendment of the 
Covenant is necessary and whether if made it would have 
the importance that is often imagined, though it might be 
desirable if it could be obtained without difficulty. 

The “action” contemplated by Art. XI must, in the 
general context of the Covenant, be understood as com- 
prising only such action as is legally permissible without 
the specific legalisation given to measures of sanction under 
Art. XVI when there has been resort to war. It would 
not be permissible, for example, under Art. XI, and 
before there has been resort to war, to institute a blockade. 
This limitation still leaves a wide range of measures 
available by which loyal members can indicate unmis- 
takably to the potential aggressor, before he has taken 
the inevitable step, that they are determined if he does 
so to combine against him. They can, for example, 
withdraw their ambassadors, send observers to the scene 
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of conflict, make declarations as to the precise action they 
will take if aggression occurs and so on. Now all this is 
legally permissible without formal legalisation by the League. 
If therefore a resolution proposed under Art. XI is approved 
by all except one or both of the disputants, the action 
contemplated can be taken by the other countries whether 
or not the resolution is formally registered as a resolution 
of the League. Granting the will to act, measures can be 
taken without amendment of the Covenant. Even if carried 
through successfully therefore, it would not make the 
position substantially different from what it is at present ; 
and there is some danger that a proposal for amendment, 
which is in any case a long and difficult process, will divert 
attention from what is most needed. 

It would, I suggest, be preferable that effort should be 
directed mainly along another line. The first necessity is that 
the principal League members should be ready to initiate con- 
sultation at an early stage in any menacing situation, should 
be willing themselves, and should make their willingness 
apparent to others, to combine in the full use of the League 
Covenant as it stands. Failure in this respect was the fatal 
mistake in the Abyssinian case. No possible amendment 
in Art. XI, nor any legal obligation under Treaty, would 
have removed the causes of the fatal procrastination which 
allowed war preparations to proceed without serious remon- 
strance until war became inevitable. ‘Nevertheless, though 
a change in legal obligation cannot ensure a readiness to act 
promptly, it may increase the chances. I believe, however, 
that for this purpose an amendment on the point of unanimity 
in Art. XI would be much less valuable than the conclusion 
of suitable supplementary Conventions, prescribing the action 
which the contracting powers engage themselves to under- 
take in the event of a threat of war. The Conventions are 
ready to hand. There is first the “General Convention 
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to improve the Means of Preventing War,” signed on Sep- 
tember 26, 1931, by 22 countries (including France and 
Germany, but not Great Britain), and the Convention on 
Financial Assistance of 1930, signed by Great Britain and 
other countries but not ratified. The first of these provides for 
a number of conservatory measures, such as the dispatch 
of League commissioners to the area of danger and action 
to secure the withdrawal of the respective forces behind 
prescribed lines, and the conditions under which the con- 
tracting countries undertake to put into operation these 
different measures. The latter provides for financial assistance 
to a country which has either suffered, or is threatened by 
aggression. Together they would be a much more effective 
encouragement to loyal members to take early and adequate 
action to restrain the aggressor than any amendment of 
Art. XI. But, it is well to emphasise again, no legal provision 
can be of any value without a real will to act on the part of 
loyal members ; and with that will, it can be made effective 
under the Covenant as it stands without either amendment 
or addition. Mussolini could have been warned at Stresa ; 
Abyssinia could have been assisted with arms and money 
by France and Great Britain, or even by the latter alone. 
It is the will that needs to be revived—with it additional 
provisions will be a help, but they are no substitute. 

The other principal respect in which the League needs 
to be strengthened is in its means of securing peaceful change. 
We need therefore to consider what should be done to make 
Art. XTX really operative. “The Assembly may from time 
to time advise the reconsideration by members of the League 
of Treaties which have become inapplicable, and the con- 
sideration of international conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world.” 

The text is obviously weak and tentative in its terms and 
it has, in fact, been notoriously a dead letter. It is impossible 
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to exaggerate the importance of the question. The most 
serious blunder in the policy of the countries in whose hands 
power was left after the war, especially France, was an exces- 
sive clinging to the status quo as prescribed in the Treaties 
and a refusal to agree to even the most necessary changes 
until too late and under the menace of force. This attitude 
is reflected alike in the text of the Covenant and in the actual 
operation of the League. By far the best justified charge 
against the League scheme as devised at Paris is that it makes 
no adequate provision for change; that it scarcely indeed 
even contemplates it; and that by its machinery of restraint 
it has actually impeded change that would otherwise have been 
made earlier and peacefully. It is at the same time obvious 
that no system of collective defence by itself, no mere machin- 
ery of restraint, can ever be permanently successful. World 
conditions are always changing ; nations rise and fall ; cotres- 
ponding changes in frontiers and political rights are inevitable; 
war has been the instrument of change in the past, and con- 
cessions have very rarely been made, especially as regards 
frontiers, except through war or the threat of war. If, 
therefore, both war and the fear of war are to be eliminated, 
there must bean alternative, and adequate, method of securing 
change, and securing it in time. Otherwise the strains to 
which any system of defence are subjected will sooner or 
later prove too great for it and it will break down. 

These arguments are familiar, and need no further develop- 
ment. But the difficulties are no less obvious. Sovereign 
States cling to their existing rights, whether reasonable or 
not. They cannot be induced to forego them if they feel 
strong enough to resist, either by means of their national 
forces or any system of collective protection. They may 
indeed become doubtful of the efficacy of such a system 
of protection, but their doubts are scarcely greater in regard 
to rights which have become unreasonable than to others. 
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At the same time other states, great powers in particular, are 
unwilling to extend their commitments to enforce sanctions, 
above all where what is asked is not protection against war 
but pressure upon a country to abandon its existing legal 
rights. Nor will powerful countries be prepared to yield 
existing rights to weaker countries as a result of a majority 
vote of other unconcerned, or perhaps jealous, states. 

The real crux of this problem is, I believe, not the precise 
procedure for examining claims and making recommendations 
for change, but the form of pressure which is to be exercised 
to secure the acceptance of change by the country of which 
concessions are required if change is recommended. I have 
elsewhere (in the New Outlook of June 10) put forward a pro- 
posal which I have no space now to elaborate and defend. 
Its essential feature is that the ultimate sanction to secure 
acceptance ofa recommended change should not be economic, 
still less military, pressure, but simply the denial of collective 
support to a country in a war that might arise from a refusal 
to comply. I recommend that the Assembly should pass a 
Resolution (following the precedent as regards procedure of 
the resolutions of 1921) to the effect that they will regard 
their obligations under Art. XVI as not applying in such a 
case. 

On such a basis I think it might be just possible to secure 
the adoption of a procedure for change upon the following 
lines. First a request by any member State for consideration 
by the League of a change in the status quo should be proceeded 
with if, but only if, the Assembly and the Council so decide by 
a two-thirds majority, including at least a bare majority of the 
“permanent members,” i.e., the great powers. Secondly, 
an appropriate commission should then be appointed, usually 
of persons of high standing and experience but not holding 
political office at the time (such as the Lytton Commission), 
this body to report by a bare majority. Thirdly, the Report 
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so made should be considered by the Assembly and Council, 
and, if approved by the same majorities as those prescribed 
for the first acceptance for consideration, should become a 
formal League recommendation and as such communicated 
to the parties. Thereafter the form of pressure already 
indicated would operate. Such a provision leaves a “ gap” 
in the peace system, as the present Covenant does. It may 
even be said that it would encourage a country to use or 
threaten force to secure a concession which had been recom- 
mended by the League, but refused by the country asked to 
make it. This is true, but I believe that, in the case of a claim 
so investigated and recommended, the risk of war would in 
fact be less than it is at present. For a discussion of this 
and other criticisms, however, I must refer the reader to the 
article in the New Outlook already referred to. 

This, then, I believe to be the most practicable line of 
progress. Here again, however, it is well to point out that 
the main difficulty is not to be found in any defects in the 
League mechanism, and cannot be removed by any amend- 
ment. The League is already equipped to investigate a claim, 
and need not act under Art. XIX, as the Lytton Commission 
ptoved. The real trouble is the unwillingness of countties 
desiring change to refrain from the use of force until there 
has been an investigation, or to be content with any third-party 
award; and of other countries to agree to an investigation 
except under the visible threat of force. It should also be 
pointed out that no possible procedure for securing change 
would by itself have prevented the invasion of Abyssinia, for 
it is scarcely conceivable that any international tribunal could 
have awarded more than was in fact offered to, and refused by, 
Italy. 

There remains the crucial question of Art. XVI. The 
proposals put forward are usually for either (a) the elimination 
or (b) the “ regionalisation ” of sanctions, or (¢) for making 
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them “ permissive” I must briefly summarise my opinions 
on these proposals. To eliminate sanctions altogether would 
be to make the League impotent. It is a complete delusion 
to think of conciliation, or moral influence, as the alternative 
to the possession of the means of enforcement. In inter- 
national as in domestic affairs, the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes depends upon the existence of machinery of enforce- 
ment in the background. The “ regionalisation ” of sanctions 
is more plausible, and it has, of course, been recognised in 
Annex F of the Locarno Treaties that the contribution of 
different countries to sanctions must vaty with geographical 
and other considerations. It would, I believe, be a serious 
mistake to go farther and to exempt countries from the obli- 
gation to impose economic sanctions except where their 
national interests are directly affected. To do so would, in 
effect, be to break up the collective system of defence into 
separate military alliances. Lastly, to make all sanctions 
“ permissive ” is obviously to make them uncertain, and there- 
fore to defeat their primary purpose of operating as a deterrent 
to a country contemplating aggression. An aggressor who 
doubts whether sanctions will in fact be applied against him 
will take a gamble. I believe, therefore, that it would be 
fatal to amend Art. XVI so as to leave countries free at the 
time of actual war to decide whether they would impose 
sanctions or not. 

At the same time, as experience has shown, the mere 
existence of a legal obligation does not give the required 
certainty and does not necessarily act as a deterrent. An 
obligation which it is not believed will be observed, and in 
fact is not likely to be, is worse than useless. And in present 
circumstances it is necessary to face the fact that, in certain 
cases, the obligations of Art. XVI would not, and could not, 
be discharged. This, it may be hoped, is a temporary situation, 
and it would be better to meet it by Resolutions rather than 
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by amendment of the text of the Covenant. I should be 
in favour of a Resolution by the Assembly recognising that 
in present circumstances the obligations to impose sanctions 
must in two cases be conditional. First the prevention 
of intercourse by blocade may be made impossible by the 
attitude of non-League states. And, secondly, there are 
regions in the world outside Europe, in which for the present 
it may be impossible to secure such a collective preponderance 
in strength of co-operating countries as to make sanctions 
practicable, I think that these actual limitations should be 
recognised but that the main powers of Art. XVI should 
be retained and efforts directed, not to reducing them, but to 
securing that they will be certain in their operation. It is 
well to add that the failure of sanctions to achieve their 
purpose in the Abyssinia case was not due to defects in the 
League mechanism. The sanctions which League members 
were prepared to authorise were efficiently applied, with a 
surprisingly small proportion of leakage and evasion. The 
mote drastic sanctions contemplated, and indeed prescribed, 
by Art. XVI, would certainly have been effective. They were 
not authorised because they were thought to involve a risk 
of war with Italy. In this, as in other respects, the cause of 
failure is to be found outside the provisions of the Covenant 
or the machinery of the League. 

It remains, in conclusion, to summarise the theme of this 
Article. By far the most important task of constructive 
policy, in the present period, is to restore the conditions 
under which a collective system can work. The essential 
foundation of such a system is a collective preponderance in 
strength of those who may be relied on to be loyal to it over 
those likely to assail it. By comparison with this essential 
objective, all amendments in the League mechanism are of 
secondary importance. If it is not realised, the League 
system cannot work ; if it is, the League system would work 
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even without change. There are, however, some improve- 
ments that might be made which would add to the League’s 
efficiency. Actual amendments of the Covenant are scarcely 
necessary ; and in present circumstances they are both diffi- 
cult and dangerous. They are slow and may be obstructed 
by a small minority. Moreover, in a period of disillusion- 
ment, the procedure of amendment once started is likely 
to result in proposals which would aim at reducing com- 
mitments to the League system, and so weakening it, rather 
than at adding to its powers. Formal amendments, if resorted 
to at all, should therefore be limited to such changes as would 
improve the working efficiency of the League as a permanent 
instrument with its membership universal and predominantly 
reliable. Changes required because of present, and it may be 
hoped temporary, difficulties should be dealt with otherwise. 
In the first place much can be done by building up a procedure, 
and preparing programmes of action for various emergencies, 
within the framework of the League as it stands. These may 
in some cases take the form of supplementary conventions, 
while in other cases the mere approval of plans by the Council 
and Assembly may be adequate. So far as the existing legal 
obligations of the Covenant need either clarification, or 
in some cases modification, to correspond with the particular 
circumstances of the present period, the need should be met 
by Assembly Resolutions (upon the precedent of 1921), 
either interpretative or declaratory of policy. The principal 
ptovisions which need consideration are those which relate 
to the guarantee of territorial integrity and, in close association 
with this, those which deal with peaceful change (Arts. 
X and XIX); the “ preventive” machinery (Art. XI) and 
the “‘ enforcement ” measures (Art. XVI). It is recommended 
that Art X should be declared by Resolution to be understood 
as laying down a principle, the precise application of which 
is to be found in the rest of the Covenant ; that a procedure 
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for investigating claims for changes in the status quo should 
be laid down, and countries which refuse to agree to changes 
recommended by the League, by appropriate majorities, 
should be denied the benefit of collective defence in any 
consequent conflict. Simultaneously the League’s preventive 
procedure should be reinforced by the ratification of the 
relevant conventions already adopted; and lastly the 
sanctions of Art. XVI should be retained (subject to the 
provisions of the 1921 resolutions and the interpretations 
given in Annex F of the Locarno Treaties), except that it should 
be recognised that, in the two specific cases mentioned, they 
must for the time being be only conditionally operative. 

In outline I believe this to represent the most hopeful 
line of progress towards the reconstruction of a true collective 
system. If we can make such a system effective in Europe, it 
will be possible to supplement it by sufficient co-operation 
with other countries, like the U.S.A.; and the renewal of 
the kind of development that was in fact taking place between 
1925 and 1929 would at no distant date result in a world 
peace system, effective for its main purposes. The difficulties 
ate obvious, and no one can prophesy success with certainty. 
They are not, however, insuperable and there is, in my view, 
no alternative to the rebuilding of the collective system 
which can, even at the best, offer a prospect of more than a 
temporary and precarious peace, combined with the loss, 
even while peace lasts, of the best part of the heritage 
of Western Civilisation. 
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THE “POPULAR FRONT ” 
By Hucu Darron, M.P. 


” OPULAR FRONT ” is a phrase imported into our 
political vocabulary from France and Spain. In 
each of these countries it has a definite meaning :— 
it denotes a political combination which exists. 

In this country it denotes an aspiration, the current discussion 

of which is not free from ambiguities and loose thinking. 

I begin, therefore, by asking those who advocate a British 

Popular Front three questions. Whom is it to include? 

How is it to work? What, if it wins power, is it to do? 

These questions may usefully be approached through a 
study of events in France. There the Popular Front includes 
three large parties, the Socialists, the Radicals and the Com- 
munists, together with the smaller and less coherent group - 
known as the Socialist Union. It worked through an electoral 
understanding. At the First Ballots there was a fight of all 
against all. But it was agreed between the parties that at the 

Second Ballots only one Popular Front candidate should run 

in each constituency—generally it was to be the candidate 

who had polled best at the First Ballot, but there was a loop- 
hole for special arrangements—and that all the Popular 

Front parties should support that candidate. An examination 

of the French election results in detail shows that this agree- 

ment was wonderfully effective. The supporters of Popular 

Front candidates who fell out at the Second Ballot voted, 

in very high proportions, for the candidate who stayed in. 

The parties of the Left, from Radicals to Communists, wheeled 

at those Second Ballots like troops on parade, with an impres- 

sive and surprising precision. 

The most powerful motive behind the formation of the 

Popular Front in France was the internal threat of Fascism. 
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It was a domestic, not an international, motive. The 
programme of the Popular Front was drawn up just before 
the election. It was a rather short programme, including 
only a small instalment of socialisation—the Bank of France 
and the armament industry—and the dissolution of the 
Fascist Leagues. 

Now compare the British political situation. In France 
there was substantial parity of strength between the three 
principal parties. Each, therefore, had much to offer the 
others, a heavy mass of voting power to bargain with. But 
in this country the Labour Party quite overshadows all other 
political forces in opposition to the government. 

It is worth while, in view of large claims and vague 
estimates made in some quarters, to recall the results of 
last autumn’s general election. 


Candidates Members Total Vote 
(to nearest 


10,000) 

Conservatives .. 515 387 10,490,000 
National Liberals - 45 33 870,000 
Government |} MacDonaldites. . 20 8 340,000 

National - 6 3 100,000 
Labour Party .. we ” 553 154 8,330,000 
Opposition Liberals .. on 161 21 1,440,000 
J a a es 16 4 140,000 
Communists .. ee as 2 I 30,000 
Others .. ee ee os 30 4 270,000 


As between the Government and the Labour Party, a 
turnover of 1,750,000 votes, or less than 15 per cent. of the 
total government vote, would put Labour in front and 
probably return a clear Labour majority to Westminster. 
I say “ probably ” because the exact result, in terms of seats, 
would vary with the distribution of the turnover between 
constituencies. But, taking the results constituency by 
constituency, I find that a uniform turnover of only 5 per cent. 
of the government vote would give exactly 50 more seats, 
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and a uniform turnover of 10 per cent. exactly 100 mote seats, 
to the Labour Party. So sensitive is our electoral system 
to small shifts in voting strength. 

In view of these facts I reject the conclusion lightly drawn 
in vacuo by some advocates of the Popular Front, that a Labour 
victory is outside the bounds of practical politics. It is well 
within those bounds. 

Visibly divided counsels and last minute changes in the 
leadership were severe handicaps last time. And Sir Samuel 
Hoare, by seeming to steal our international clothes, duped 
large numbers of the Peace Balloteers. None the less, as 
compared with 1931, we increased our total vote by two 
millions, or by more than 30 per cent., while the Conservative 
vote fell by a million and a half, or by more than 12 per cent. 
The total Labour vote in 1935 went back to its 1929 level, 
though we won only 154 seats as compared with 287 in 1929. 
But this was because the anti-Labour vote was much more 
concentrated in 1935 than in 1929, when three-cornered con- 
tests were far more numerous. In 1929 we won 130 seats 
on a minority vote. Today we hold only a small handful of 
our seats on this precarious tenure. 

I have dwelt on these electoral facts, because they bring 
out some important considerations, and some important 
differences between French and British conditions. A clear 
majority in Parliament, without electoral alliances with other 
parties, which for French Socialists was impossible, for 
British Socialists is possible, though I do not underestimate 
the magnitude and difficulty of the task, and the qualities, 
of clarity, courage and shrewdness, which our Party must 
consistently show in order to achieve it. 

But there are other differences also. No Popular Front 
here could work as it worked in France. Like the French 
we have single member constituencies. But we have no 
Second Ballot. Therefore in this country it would be 
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necessaty, as some advocates of the Popular Front propose, 
to arrange that particular constituencies should be allotted 
to particular parties or persons, and that all the parties of the 
Popular Front in each constituency should unite in support 
of a single candidate. 

I do not believe that either of these things could be 
arranged. It is the settled policy of the Labour Party, steadily 
pursued since 1918, to fight every seat where we have a 
constituency organisation that desires a contest. And we 
seek to have such an organisation in every constituency. 
Only by fighting, again and again, in constituencies which at 
one time seemed hopeless, have we built up our strength. 
By decisions of our Annual Party Conferences we ate com- 
mitted, as I think rightly, to a continuance of this policy, and 
against electoral compacts, except in the special case of the 
Co-operative Party, which in electoral and Parliamentary 
practice, if not in theory, is so closely linked with the Labour 
Patty as to be hardly distinguishable from it. Therefore 
we ate not free to barter constituencies with other political 
patties. Last year we put forward candidates for 553 seats 
out of 615, and it is no part of our present intentions to put 
forward fewer next time. Rather should we prefer to increase 
the number. 

In whose favour, moreover, should we be invited, by 
advocates of the Popular Front, to withdraw Labour candi- 
dates? This brings us to the first of the three questions which 
I taised above. Whom, in addition to the Labour Party, 
is a British Popular Front to include ? 

The answers vary. Communists? I.L.P.? Liberals ? 
“Democratic Tories”? More or less eminent persons, 
who are disinclined to join any existing political party, but 
are prepared to collaborate with others in writing joint 
letters to the Press and in such organisations as the Next 
Five Years’ Group ? Let us take these in order. 
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The Communists? Their relation to the Labour Party 
is to be debated at our Annual Conference in October. If 
the proposal for their affiliation is accepted, they will simply 
become part of the Labour Party, just like the Fabian Society 
ot the Socialist League. No question of electoral compacts 
ot joint programme would then arise. If the proposal for 
affiliation is rejected, it may be taken for granted that equally, 
though for other reasons, no such questions would arise. 
Personally, I am opposed to Communist affiliation. Com- 
munist strength in this country is very small, and I believe 
that, even assuming Communist bona fides in seeking affiliation, 
their re-entry into the Labour Party would repel more support 
than it would bring, and that, in fact, their bona fides is doubt- 
ful and that they are more likely, if admitted, to make 
trouble than to help. 

The I.L.P.? Outside the four constituencies which they 
hold in Glasgow, their strength is negligible, even less than 
the Communists’. They left the Labour Party by their own 
choice, on a trivial pretext concerning our Standing Orders 
in Parliament. But few of us who see them in action at 
Westminster, where they fight the Labour Party harder than 
they fight the Government, have any keen desire for closer 
relations with their Parliamentary representatives. 

The Liberals ? Which Liberals? Liberal supporters of 
the present Government are indistinguishable from Con- 
servatives. They owe their seats to Tory votes. Many of 
these seats, if Tory candidates opposed the sitting members, 
Labour would certainly win. These Liberals are not available 
for any Popular anti-government Front. 

Opposition Liberals ? This is a more serious proposition. 
It is their paper, the News-Chronicle, which has made the run- 
ning for the Popular Front. But in Parliament they have 
less than two dozen members. More often than not, they 
speak against the Government and vote with the Labour 
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Party. But the Government still has a majority of 250, ona 
three-line-whip. 

But what of Opposition Liberal voters in the country 
They counted nearly a million and a half at the last election. 
If this vote could be added to the Labour vote, and polled 
solidly, should we not have advanced a long stage towards 
defeating the Government? This is the most plausible 
electoral argument, following the French analogy, in favour 
of a British Popular Front. But, on closer inspection, the 
French analogy breaks down. British Liberals, unlike French 
Radicals, cannot be mobilised in mass in support of Socialist 
candidates. As in their political philosophy, so in their poli- 
tical performance, they are individualists, each following 
his own bent, responding very raggedly to appeals, even 
from the highest quarters in their own party, to vote this way 
ot that. There is much electoral evidence of this. Even 
if constituency compacts were possible—and at present they 
are not—even if a joint programme were possible—and I 
shall deal with this ina moment—the Opposition Liberal 
leaders could not deliver the Opposition Liberal vote to 
Labour candidates. They could most nearly deliver it in 
constituencies where it would be least use, where Labour 
and Liberals are both weak and Tories almost sure to win, even 
against a really effective Popular Front. But in constituencies 
where Labour grows strong, Liberals have a habit, fatal for 
Popular Front theory, of entering into compacts with Con- 
servatives, primarily for Local Government elections, to 
“keep Labour out.” And we know from experience that 
local Liberal leaders cannot easily break this habit. It is 
broadly true that, where Labour is strong, a Liberal candidate 
in a three-cornered contest splits the anti-Labour vote and, 
only where Labour is weak, splits the anti-Tory vote. On 
a short view, taking the country as a whole, three-cornered 
fights help the Labour Party, as compared with straight 
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fights. But, with the progressive decline in Liberal strength 
since the war, this consideration grows less important. 
Liberal candidates, in most constituencies today, would poll 
so poorly as to lose their deposits. And this is why in most 
constituencies no Liberal runs. In 1935 Liberal Nationals 
ran in only 45, Opposition Liberals in only 161, constituencies. 

There is, no doubt, a substantial number of Liberal 
electors who detest the Government and have no serious 
disagreement with the Labour Party. Their most effective 
course is to join the Labour Party, as many Liberals have done 
before them. 

“Democratic Tories”? These surely are a mythical 
reinforcement for a Popular Front against the present 
Government. If they are Tories they belong where they 
ate. And, indeed, the chief use of a democratic Tory is to 
combat anti-democratic tendencies within the Tory Party 
rather than to combat the Tory Party itself. 

More or less eminent persons who cannot make up their 
minds to join any existing Party? These are found in Next 
Five Year Groups and kindred undertakings. But they 
are like officers without rank and file, better known to each 
other than to the general public, moving in select and narrow 
circles, carrying almost no electoral weight. I see no reason 
why some of them, judged by their writings and their public 
addresses, should not be in the Labour Party. There they 
could both teach and learn. 

This survey of possible elements available for a British 
Popular Front is not encouraging. And I have not yet touched 
the question of a programme. There is much to be said 
for a short programme, but the best time to make it is, as the 
French Popular Front well knew, when an election is very 
neat. For a short programme means dropping cherished 
ballast overboard. And some members of the crew will 
kick at this, except they face a crisis in a storm. But we are 
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now still dismally near the last general election. This 
Parliament has four more years of legal life. The Govern- 
ment has a very large majority and, not even if a Popular 
Front were formed and clamoured loudly for a new election, 
is there any reason to suppose that the Government would 
oblige its opponents. 

But even a short programme, if all other difficulties in 
the way of a Popular Front had been surmounted, to satisfy 
the Labour Party must contain a substantial measure of 
socialisation, enough to occupy usefully a Parliament five 
years long. The Bank of England and the armaments industry, 
as in the French programme, would not, in my opinion, 
be enough. We should, I think, need to add coal, and some 
at least of its by-products, and electric power, and a large 
part of transport, and to provide for a rapid increase in the 
public ownership of land and for effective economic planning, 
including public control of new investment and the volume 
of credit. Would Liberal partners in a Popular Front accept 
all this ? Socialists could not claim less and still hope to deal 
with unemployment. 

And what of foreign affairs ? It is here that the Govern- 
ment’s record, ever since 1931, is blackest, and the danger 
greatest of catastrophe both sheer and soon. Almost any 
day now, civilisation may be shot at dawn. Fascism and 
dictatorship, as an external menace to this and other countries, 
are, I believe, a much grimmer and more urgent business than 
many, including some of my own political friends, yet under- 
stand. But would Liberal partners in a Popular Front— 
Mr. Lloyd George ingrainedly anti-French, Lord Lothian, 
the apologist of Nazi Germany—I mention no others—help 
make a foreign policy to face ugly realities and keep the 
peace? I have no hope they would. 

Fascism as an internal menace, in France itself, was the 
compelling force behind the French Popular Front. Is there 
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such an internal menace here? Some think so, and it is an 
easy theme for those who use words loosely. I have heard 
Marketing Boards called Fascism! And the arch-priest of 
the Popular Front, Mr. A. J. Cummings, is afraid of a 
“British boiled-shirt Fascism,” which will destroy our 
liberties. The price of these is still eternal vigilance. But let 
it be vigilance clear-headed and clear-eyed, not mistaking 
one thing for another. I do not believe that Fascism is today 
an internal menace in this country. If it were, or if it should 
become so tomorrow, we should need to re-examine, in 
quite new conditions, the project of a Popular Front. But 
I see another menace very clearly, and for this a Popular 
Front, even if practicable, would be no remedy. But a 
Labour Government, supported by a Parliamentary majority, 
if we can get it in time, still might be. 
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A BRITISH PEOPLE’S FRONT: 
WHY, AND HOW ? 


By G. D. H. Coie 


F the world barometer were set fair for peace and 

ptosperity, I for one should not be talking about a 

People’s Front for Great Britain. I should be con- 

centrating my energies on socialist propaganda, trying 
as hard as I could to persuade everybody I could meet that 
socialism ought to come, and caring very little who governed 
the country for the time being, provided I could feel sure 
that the mass of socialist opinion was growing at a reasonable 
rate. 

But, as everyone must admit, the world barometer points 
not to peace and prosperity, but to storm and rain. We are 
all—those of us who think at all—thinking about the next 
world war, and when it is likely to break out, or at the best 
wondering whether there is any possibility of averting it. 
In such a situation, I maintain that it is sheer folly and 
obscurantism to go on behaving as if we could manage our 
own affairs without reference to the rest of the world’s, or 
achieve socialism in Great Britain by a process of gradual 
persuasion of the electorate by means of a purely domestic 
appeal. 

If the world situation promised peace, we socialists could 
afford to wait until our propaganda had been given time to 
win over enough people to our side—aided as it would be, 
under such conditions, by the sheer logic of economic growth. 
We could be confident, in a peaceful world, that there would 
atise no force powerful enough to disturb our advance, 
and no counter-appeal seductive enough to draw our potential 
supporters away, or at the least to weaken their resistance to 
new anti-social gospels. But in a world full of the thirst of 
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wat, we cannot afford this complacency. It matters very 
much, to us as well as to the peoples of other countries, what 
government holds office in Great Britain during the next 
few years, and what part Great Britain, as a world-power, 
plays in international affairs today and tomorrow. British 
action, even in the next few months, may make all the 
difference to Europe’s future, or even to the whole world’s. 
We cannot afford to fondle our pure socialist faith, if the 
effect of our nonchalance is to be the strengthening of the 
anti-social forces which are threatening to destroy our whole 
civilisation. 

I believe, firmly, that the first need today is to oust the 
vacillating Baldwin and his divided colleagues, and put in 
their place a government of the “ Left ”—by which I mean 
a government which will take sides openly with the Front 
Populaire in France, with the progressive governments of 
the Scandinavian countries, and with Soviet Russia, against 
the Powers which are openly and exultingly threatening 
world peace. I believe that British vacillation, which is 
interpreted on the Continent, half rightly and half wrongly, as 
positive sympathy with Hitler and the Nazis, is the chief 
cause of the growing confidence shown by the Fascist 
Governments in Europe and by Japan in flouting international 
obligations and in preaching to the whole world that brute 
force is the only argument that counts. Our vacillation, our 
half-sympathy with Fascism against the so-called “ Reds,” 
our refusal to give effective support either to the League of 
Nations or to the Blum Government in France—to say 
nothing of the Liberal Government of Spain which has been 
fighting for its life against armed insurrection subsidised by 
Fascist agents—has paralysed the forces making for peace 
and collective security in distracted Europe. It has encour- 
aged Hitler and Mussolini to believe that they have only to 
grab, and everything shall be added unto them; and it 
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has caused a lamentable dismay and affright in all the smaller 
countries that would gladly play their parts in a pact of 
mutual security really and whole-heartedly backed by France 
and Great Britain acting together. 

The reason for desiring a People’s Front in Great Britain 
is to be found abroad, and not mainly at home. British 
Fascism, even including the variety that is to be discovered 
in Downing Street as weil as the more theatrical type 
sponsored by Sit Oswald Mosley, would be quite harmless 
if world conditions were tranquil and world peace assured. 
They are far from harmless, just because we may at any 
moment be confronted with a world crisis that will sweep 
reaction into unchallengeable authority in Great Britain, and 
even line us up as a nation not on the democratic and pro- 
gressive, but on the Fascist side. 

In these circumstances, there are certain urgent needs 
which transcend all others in the sphere of immediate policy. 
First and foremost, the need to do all we can to rescue Western 
Civilisation by preventing war. There is, of course, more 
than one view about the right way of doing this. One group, 
headed by Mr. Lansbury, bases its policy on a personal appeal 
to the peoples of all countries to outlaw war in all its forms ; 
while another group appears to hold that the best way of 
preventing war is to let Hitler and Mussolini have everything 
they want without it. I wish I could agree with Mr. Lansbury, 
but I cannot; the appeal to eschew all violence is too one- 
sided, when it cannot be made openly in the countries which 
are the present disturbers of world peace. As for those who 
would simply let the Nazis and Fascists overrun the world 
to their hearts’ content, at all events as long as they keep 
their hands off the territories under British control, I cannot 
agree with them either; for I feel sure the Fascist appetite 
grows with what it feeds on, and concession after concession 
now will only strengthen their hands for still more devastating 
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war later on. I mean therefore by the rallying of all our forces 
for the prevention of war the creation of a powerful “ Left ” 
bloc committed to common action with the other threatened 
and peace-seeking countries against aggression and for 
mutual defence. This involves, to my mind, a triple pact 
between Great Britain, France and the U.S.S.R., open to 
all countries which agree to its terms and to a pooling of their 
forces for mutual defence, and designed especially to include 
the smaller democratic states of Western and Central Europe. 

But we cannot have a Left Bloc or People’s Front for 
foreign affairs alone, even if our principal object is to achieve 
a united foreign policy for the defence of peace and liberty. 
If the Left is to act together in foreign affairs, it must come 
to terms about the home policy which is to be followed 
when it has ousted the “ Nationals,” and is called upon to 
accept the responsibility of governing the country. Now, I 
do not believe, and I suppose no socialist believes, that a 
long-run home policy can be worked out on agreed lines 
between socialists and anti-socialists who are also on the 
“ Left” in foreign affairs, even if the home policy of these 
anti-socialists is “‘ progressive” after the fashion of the 
Next Five Years Group. At some point, it will have to be 
settled whether Britain is to become a socialist country or 
not; and when that choice has to be taken, there is bound 
to be a new alignment of forces and opinions. 

But I do not believe that choice has to be taken now. 
For the moment, the most urgent task is not to make Britain 
socialist, but to check the world advance of the powers of 
slavery and destruction—to save a Britain capable of choosing 
between socialism and capitalism, and a Europe in which 
British freedom will be a political possibility. Accordingly, 
our immediate home policy should be, primarily, not a socialist 
policy as such, but a policy of immediate social advancement 
and economic prosperity. Such a policy will doubtless 
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include many “ socialistic” measures; and that it should 
do so is all to the good. But its direct aim will be, not to 
build a new economic and social order, but to rally support 
behind it by the immediately beneficent results which it 
yields. 

The essentials of such a policy in home affairs, as far as 
they can be compressed into a few paragraphs, seem to me 
to be these :— 

(1) An immediate improvement in the treatment of the 
unemployed and their dependents, up to a standard which 
will at least guarantee the means of fully adequate nutrition 
for both children and adults, with a reasonable surplus left 
over for inevitable wastages and moderate enjoyments. 

(2) A real attempt to develop industries and means of 
useful employment in the depressed areas, involving a real 
attempt at regional economic planning and an effective 
public control over the localisation and development of new 
industrial enterprises. 

(3) An effective assurance, through the reform of the 
Bank of England and of the banking system as a whole, that 
the credit structure will be administered with a view to 
internal economic needs, and in harmony with the require- 
ments of an economic plan devised under public control. 

(4) A policy of production aiming at the expansion of 
output and consumption, and not at restriction in order to 
maintain profits. This involves effective public control over 
the working of trusts and combines, and over the price- 
spreads at various stages of production and distribution. 
More fundamentally, it involves a complete reversal of the 
attitude towards production now officially endorsed, so as 
to make the consumer, and not the profit-maker, the pivot 
of the system. 

(5) In relation to foreign trade, a policy of steadily 
lowering barriers against imports, especially by means of 
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bi-laterial low tariff, or no tariff, bargains ; and therewith the 
reconstitution of the Import Duties Advisory Committee with 
a different personnel, and in close relationship to a new 
authority to be established for the supervision of a general 
economic plan. 

(6) The effective raising of the school-leaving age at once 
to fifteen, with adequate grants for maintenance; and, at 
the least, the institution of a voluntary system of retiring 
pensions on an adequate living scale for all workers, insured 
or uninsured, who can prove that they have been unemployed 
for more than, say, two years out of the past six. 

(7) The reintroduction of Public Works as a means of 
increasing economic activity; and especially (2) a new 
housing drive designed to provide houses to let within the 
means of the poorer families; (+) a big drive towards an 
improved public health service, through better water- 
supply, public hospital and other medical accommodation, 
and the extension of medical benefits to the dependents of 
the insured population; (¢) better provision under public 
auspices of playing fields, parks and open spaces, and social 
and recreational centres both on new housing estates and in 
other urban areas. 

(8) The development and extension of the minimum 
wage system so as to make unlawful the employment of any 
person in any occupation at less than an approved legal 
minimum wage; and the extension to the wage-fixing 
authorities of the power to regulate hours of labour, with an 
over-riding maximum of 44 hours at most, and a recom- 
mendation to apply the 40-hour week over the widest 
practicable field. 

(9) The compulsory re-organisation of certain basic 
industries under the control of publicly appointed Com- 
missions responsible to Parliament, and endowed with power 
to acquire, subject to reasonable compensation on a basis 
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of prospective net revenue, any or all of the properties in 
these industries now in private hands. This power should 
extend at least to the following industries :—armament- 
making, steel, coal, electricity, rail and road transport, 
shipping, docks, cotton, the manufacture and import of 
essential foodstuffs, building. This does not mean that all 
these industries would be “ nationalised ” out and out, but 
that each would at the least be brought under the control of 
a supervising public authority acting in conformity with the 
general directives of the central economic plan. 

(10) An agreement to take all necessary steps to abolish 
the House of Lords on the first attempt by that body to 
obstruct the execution of the agreed programme. 

(11) An electoral agreement between the People’s Front 
groups to conduct, wherever possible, a trial bailot among 
their combined supporters before the General Election, on 
the understanding that the successful candidate at this trial 
ballot will receive the united support of the People’s Front 
at the General Election itself. 

(12) Last but not least, the suppression of political 
uniforms and private armies of all sorts, an effective guarantee 
of the rights of free speech and public meeting through the 
action of a reformed and democratised police, a revision of the 
laws relating to public assembly, libel and slander, and other 
matters affecting personal and political freedom; the repeal 
of the Trade Union Act of 1927 ; and a reform of the electoral 
system so as to reduce permissible expenditure, abolish the 
use of motor-vehicles for carrying voters to the poll, and 
institute the second ballot. 

The last but one of these points raises, of course, by far 
the most difficult issue. The Labour Party has been hoping, 
ever since 1918, to win a clear majority for itself in the House 
of Commons. The extermination of liberalism as a par- 
liamentary force has seemed to it a necessary step towards 
that end. But though parliamentary liberalism, by its own 
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internal divisions, has done its best to commit suicide, the 
liberal electorate, though much reduced, firmly refuses to 
disappear, and there remain enough Liberal candidates (apart 
from Simonites) and liberal abstentionist voters to affect the 
issue in many constituencies which ought to return a “ Left” 
M.P. 

My unhesitating opinion is that, apart from quite unfore- 
seen circumstances, the Labour Party is unlikely to win a 
clear majority either at the next election or at the next but 
one, and that, in the absence of a People’s Front, its failure 
to do so is likely to leave Britain to be governed by forces 
hostile to the liberty and progress of the world, and incapable 
of preventing European war. I believe the Labour Party 
would gain the possibility of a clear socialist majority by 
allying itself, for the time being, with all other groups 
prepared to accept something like the programme outlined 
above. But there are certain reservations. 

(2) I am not proposing a Labour-Liberal alliance. I do 
not believe that the Liberal Party, as a party, can be regarded 
as belonging to the “ Left,” though many of its members 
can. The alliance must therefore be not with the Liberal Party 
as such, but between the Labour Party and a Liberal group 
ptepared to accept the common programme. 

(4) Among non-socialists, the People’s Front must not 
be confined to liberals. It must be open to “ left-wing ” 
conservatives, to non-party supporters of the League of 
Nations Union—in fact, to any group that is prepared to 
come in on the basis of the agreed programme. 

(c) It is out of the question to create a People’s Front 
without including the Communist Party. The Communist 
Party is very small at present, but it includes many generous- 
hearted supporters of the cause of real democracy and 
freedom, especially among the younger men and women. 
It has far more working-class sympathy and support than 
its membership reveals. Finally, the effect of an extension 
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of the Labour Front to the right, without a parallel extension 
to the left, would be to drive many more active socialists 
out of the labour ranks, into the C.P. or the I.L.P.—or per- 
haps merely to sulk in their tents, and abandon the struggle. 

(d) But the admission of the communists can be best 
secured, not by making the C.P.G.B. an independent member 
of the People’s Front, but by accepting its proffered affiliation 
to the Labour Party, on a basis of acceptance of the Labour 
Party’s rules and constitution. 

I hope I have made it clear that the reason for putting 
forward these proposals lies in the international situation, 
which has made home affairs necessarily, for the time being, 
secondary to the following of a correct democratic foreign 
policy for the maintenance of peace and freedom. I hope too 
I have made it clear that I am zo¢ in favour of an alliance 
between the Labour Party and the Liberal Party as such, or 
indeed of any People’s Front that is not solidly based on 
working-class unity, which requires the acceptance of the 
C.P. into the Labour Party’s ranks. I hope I have made it 
clear that I am not abating one jot of my socialist faith, but 
only showing reasonable common-sense in being prepared to 
wait awhile for socialism (which we cannot get in fact any 
soonet by any means) in order that we may do our best to 
stave off the threat which is now being directed by fascism 
against all liberty, all human decency in social and inter- 
national relationships, all democracy and, in short, against 
the very survival of civilisation in Western Europe. The 
course of socialism will be not advanced, but lost, if socialists 
lackthe elementary common-sense to call all hands to the pumps 
in order to save the sinking ship, instead of proclaiming 
proudly that they are navigating the vessel with the best 
seamanship, and that all will be well when they have got into 
port. If I remember rightly, the boy who stood on the 
burning deck did not live to go to sea another day. 
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WORKING-CLASS UNITY AND A 
POPULAR FRONT 


by “A Socrauist” 


N this country, as was the case in France, there is a 
growing demand for a united front between Socialists 
and Communists as the first step to a Popular Front 
against Fascism and war. 

The National Council of Labour has urged the rejection 
of this demand on four grounds. In the first place it says the 
Communists are not sincere. They are merely attempting 
in a different form to capture the Labour Movement by 
“boring from within” and discrediting and ultimately 
dispossessing its present leadership. Secondly, Communists 
believe in violence, revolution and dictatorship, whereas 
we are democratic. Thirdly, they are under the orders of 
and financed by the Communist International. Fourthly 
and finally, Communist affiliation would in these circum- 
stances furnish a standing “Red Letter” argument to 
Labour’s opponents, and lose Labour more votes than it 
would gain, as well as cause dissension in the Movement. 

Let us examine these arguments in a spirit of sober 
realism. As regards the first it is somewhat remarkable 
that the National Council does not touch upon the changes 
in the U.S.S.R. that are the determining factor in the 
Komintern’s conversion to co-operation with Socialists and 
Radicals in the defence of democracy and peace. For the 
decisively important fact is that the Komintern is dominated 
by the Russian Communist Party and that the latter is no 
longer more than faintly interested in promoting revolution 
in other countries, but ardently concerned to protect the 
Soviet Union from Fascist attack. It is this which has brought 
the U.S.S.R. into the League and into alliance with France 
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and Czechoslovakia, and which has brought about the new 
policy of the Komintern. Ever since Stalin’s policy of 
“ Socialism in one country ” defeated Trotsky’s doctrinaire 
internationalism, Russian interest in promoting world revo- 
lution has ebbed, and the Russian desire to co-operate in 
preserving world peace has grown. The driving force 
behind the new Communist policy of establishing Popular 
Fronts is not the international ambitions of the Komintern 
but the national necessities of the Soviet Union. Jn other 
words, the new attitude of the Komintern marks a de facto 
retreat from the claim to capture the world proletariat for 
Communism and lead them to world revolution, and a 
de facto recognition that Socialists are friends, not enemies, 
are powerful, not negligible, and that bourgeois democracy 
is worth defending against Fascism. 

As regards the National Council’s second argument, it 
is really time we of the Labour movement understood the 
Communist attitude to democracy. That attitude is not ours, 
but it is intelligible, and it certainly does not consist in 
belief in violent revolution and dictatorship for their own 
sakes. Marx believed that in most countries the plutocracy 
would resort to violence and destroy democracy if ever an 
attempt were made by a constitutionally elected socialist 
government to take over private property. He also believed 
that the army, navy, police force and civil service would 
side with the illegal violence of the bourgeoisie rather than 
carry out the orders of a lawful socialist government. There- 
fore he thought that a period of proletarian dictatorship— 
the dictatorship of a large majority against a small minority— 
and a recasting of the armed forces and of the civil service 
would be necessary as a temporary transitional stage between 
bourgeois democracy and social democracy. But he never 
pretended to like this prospect, which he regarded as a 
disagreeable necessity that would be imposed by bourgeois 
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intransigeance. And he hoped and believed that in some 
of the most advanced western democracies, and notably in 
England, the greater wisdom and readiness to make con- 
cessions of the governing class would make it possible to 
dispense with this transitional stage altogether, and to 
effect the change-over from capitalism to socialism by wholly 
constitutional and democratic means. Nor should we forget 
that Lenin (in The State and Revolution) said that a democratic 
republic was the best form of state for the proletariat under 
capitalism, although it must be remembered that even in 
the most advanced bourgeois democracy wage-slavery was 
still the lot of the workers. In a recent interview with Roy 
Howard, of the Scripps-Howard press, Stalin said that 
revolution was not an article of export but was a matter 
that the workers in each country had to settle for themselves 
in the light of their own circumstances. In view of these 
facts it should not be difficult to get agreement between 
Labour and the Communists on the view that (1) Even our 
present imperfect democracy is something worth cherishing 
and defending ; (2) The claim of our Tories to constitute a 
“National ” and “ above-party ” Government is essentially 
Fascist, and their sympathy with and connivance at Fascist 
and imperialist aggression in the Far East, in Abyssinia, and 
in Spain warrant the deepest suspicion of the genuineness 
of their devotion to democracy; (3) Nevertheless, we can 
and will obtain power by democratic and constitutional 
means, and once in power will govern with whatever degree 
of resoluteness is required to carry out the policy for which 
the electorate had given us a mandate. 

The third objection of the National Council to affiliation 
is the argument of “ dual allegiance.” This objection is 
valid. Whether the allegiance of the Communist Party is, 
as the National Council believe, to the vaulting ambitions 
of the Komintern, or, as is contended above, through the 
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somewhat threadbare camouflage of the Komintern to the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union, is immaterial in this 
connection. The main point is that the dual allegiance 
exists, and that its existence constitutes a weighty objection 
to affiliation. 

Indeed, so long as it exists, the final objection of the 
National Council probably is valid, namely, that Communist 
affiliation would lose us more support in the country than it 
would gain, and would create more dissension than unity 
in the Labour Movement. 

The practical conclusion would seem to be that the 
National Council is probably right in rejecting affiliation in 
present circumstances, but that the matter cannot end there. 
The ~ eakness of the National Council’s position is that it is 
purely negative—it rejects affiliation but suggests no alterna- 
tive except to continue as we are. And there is increasing 
dissatisfaction with the present situation because the reasons 
for working-class unity and a Popular Front against Fascism 
and war are becoming plainer and more urgent every day. 

It is therefore necessary to produce a constructive policy 
which can satisfy the demand for unity in other and better 
ways, even if affiliation in present circumstances be rejected, 
and which would indicate the next step to be taken even if 
affiliation were accepted by the Annual Conference. Such 
a policy is possible, and might well unite both affiliationists 
and anti-affiliationists on a constructive course of action. 
It would place the emphasis where it rightly belonged, 
namely, on restoring the international unity of the working 
class, and would solve the problem of the relation between 
British Communists and the Labour Party as a “ function ” 
of this wider settlement—with something on account to 
promote a favourable atmosphere at home while the wider 
settlement was being negotiated. 

Let the Labour Party decide upon immediately proposing 
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negotiations between the Second and Third Internationals, 
with a view to fusing the two into a single Workers’ Inter- 
national. The new International would be based on inter- 
national solidarity and national autonomy. In it each country 
would be represented by a single Party, which should be 
formed according to the will of the majority of the politically 
organised workers in the country concerned. National 
autonomy would mean that in the new International the 
right of each Party to manage its own affairs, and notably 
to decide how to effect the transition from capitalism to 
socialism, would be fully recognised. Patty democracy 
would mean that the Russian workers would be represented 
in the new International by the Russian Communist Party ; 
in France, where the Socialist and Communist Parties are 
equally strong, there would be fusion on a fifty-fifty basis ; 
in the nationalist dictatorships where Socialists and Com- 
munists are for the most patt already working together in 
an underground revolutionary movement they would unite 
de jure as well as de facto; in Great Britain, Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Belgium, the Netherlands and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, where the Communists are a tiny 
minority, they would simply be absorbed by their respective 
Labour and Socialist Parties. In form, the proposal is one 
for fusion of the Second and Third Internationals on the 
basis of equal rights. In fact, it would mean practically the 
“liquidation” of the Komintern and of all Communist 
Parties outside the U.S.S.R., and the entry of the Russian 
Communist Party into an enlarged and rejuvenated Socialist 
International. The Russian emigrés, who represent nothing, 
would be dropped, and other emigré parties would have 
only a consultative voice except where their own countries 
were concerned. 

The French and Spanish Socialists have long demanded 
this policy of fusion, which they call “‘ organic unity,” as 
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distinguished from the “ united front.” There is reason to 
believe that the Polish Socialist Party would welcome this 
policy. The Belgians, Czechs, Dutch, and Scandinavians 
would hardly resist a strong British Labour Party lead on 
these lines. The Norwegians, who have hitherto held aloof, 
would almost certainly join the new International. The 
Austrian, Balkan, and most of the German Socialists would 
welcome this policy. 

The heads of the Komintern would at first almost certainly 
reject the idea of fusion, for it would mean political extinction 
for most of them. But the Russian Communist Party 
dominates the Komintern and would hardly be insensible to 
the solid advantages of this policy to the U.S.S.R. For it 
would offer the U.S.S.R. the rare opportunity of making the 
best of both worlds : The Komintern has long been regarded 
in the Kremlin as more of a liability than an asset, and this 
would open a way to getting rid of the Komintern under 
the face-saving guise of “fusion.” In doing so the U.S.S.R. 
would at one stroke improve its standing with bourgeois 
governments and strengthen its connections with the Labour 
and Socialist movement in all countries. There is nothing 
in this policy contrary to the doctrines of Marx. Lenin it 
is true founded the Third International, but that was because 
he broke with Social Democrats on the issue of war. Since 
the U.S.S.R. entered the League that breach has been healed. 
The proposed policy is in entire accord with Stalin’s recent 
dictum, quoted above, as to national autonomy for Socialist 
movements. It is in harmony with the whole development 
of Soviet policy in the last couple of years and with the 
gtowing desire in many countries for national and inter- 
national unity in face of the growing menace of Fascism 
and wat. 

There is therefore a good chance of Moscow in the end 
accepting the proposed policy. In any case, if the Labour 
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Party took the initiative in making such an offer, the respon- 
sibility for obstructing working-class unity and making 
Communist affiliation impossible would rest on whoever 
rejected the offer. 

In view of the urgency of the situation the Conference 
might instruct the Executive to endeavour to complete the 
international negotiations in time for a report to the next 
Annual Conference. And in order to create a favourable 
atmosphere for these negotiations the Conference might 
further raise the ban on co-operation with Communists, 
L.L.P.’ers, Liberals, and non-Party organisations for such 
specific purposes and on such conditions as might from time 
to time be approved by the Executive. 

On some such lines a wide measure of agreement might 
be achieved within the Labour Movement. Moreover the 
Labour Party would attract much Liberal and “ Popular 
Front ” opinion by ending the bogey of a Russian-controlled 
revolutionary movement in the country, and by pledging 
all foreign Socialist and Communist Parties to respect the 
Labour Party’s belief in democracy and its right to manage 
its own affairs as seems to it best suited to the genius and 
traditions of the British people. Finally, all who are in 
earnest about international co-operation in order to save 
peace by rebuilding the collective system on new and bolder 
lines, would be greatly attracted by the fact that through the 
Labour Party they could become part of an international 
Popular Front animated by a common faith and pledged to a 
common policy. For one of the prime objects of the new 
International would be to crystallise the wide measure of 
agreement that already exists between Communist, Socialist, 
and Radical Parties as to the need for forming within the 
League of Nations a peace and pooled defence group of 
states, with common economic and colonial policies. 

On these lines, it may be suggested, the Labour Party 
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could not only take the initiative in restoring the national 
and international unity of the workers, but also open the 
door to forming a wider Popular Front, including all such 
Radicals and Liberals as were really in earnest about peace. 
On its positive side this policy would include the policy of a 
“new start with the League ” to which the Labour Party is 
committed and which has won approval far outside its ranks. 
This policy includes and is based on a home policy of public 
ownership and control of banking, war industries, and 
transport (to which, for purely practical and domestic 
reasons, would no doubt have to be added mining, power, 
and the land). But the acid test of a Popular Front movement 
and the spiritual basis on which it might be built up is the 
teadiness to challenge decisively our reactionary and hypo- 
critical Tory Government, that has broken its election 
pledges, defaulted on its treaty obligations, betrayed and 
well-nigh destroyed the League, connived at Fascist 
aggression, and is as a result of this accumulation of crimes 
and blunders drifting straight to war—and moving toward 
Fascism in the process. 

Labour’s world peace loyalty, which forms an integral 
part of Labout’s official policy, would seem to pledge the 
Labour Party, in the circumstances of today as they have 
been officially recognised by the Party, to organise a nation- 
wide refusal to work, or fight, or pay taxes in case of war, 
unless and until the Government give adequate guarantees 
as to the nature of their foreign policy. The New Fabian 
Research Bureau pamphlet “ Labour and War Resistance ” 
shows how this could be done. The proposals of the pamphlet 
have been well received on the extreme Left. They were 
given a good reception in the News Chronicle of July 20. 
They were given general approval by Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
Mr. George Hicks and other Labour M.P.’s in interviews 
in the News Chronicle of July 24. Mr. Edward Thompson, 
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in his address to the Liberal Summer School at Oxford, 
urged strong support by all Liberals for the essentials of the 
policy proposed in the pamphlet. Mr. Geoffrey Mander, 
M.P., in speeches in the House and letters to the press has 
adopted a position closely similar to that of the pamphlet. 
In short, there is abundant evidence to indicate that the 
policy of war-resistance to ensure the Government either 
applying a constructive peace policy or resigning would 
rally a wide Popular Front, going from the extreme Left 
well into the ranks of the Liberal Party, the League of Nations 
Union and the non-Socialist supporters of the Peace Ballot. 
It would be a Popular Front composed of those who really 
mean what they say when they declare that they are willing 
to fight in support of our share of collective defence in a 
genuine collective system, but will never fight again in a 
nationalist and imperialist war, on any pretext. It would 
also be composed of those who believe the Labour Move- 
ment meant what it said when it adopted its world peace 
loyalty. In short, it would be composed of free men, and not 
of sheep and cannon fodder. 

Mr. Duff Cooper, the War Minister, has amiably declared 
it to be the duty of every person in authority to frighten the 
British people out of their wits. It would not take much for 
a resolute Popular Front to frighten this “‘ eminently squeeze- 
able” (as Sir Walter Layton has called them) Government 
out of office. That is the first step to peace. 

The prime object of a Popular Front and the spirit and 
sense of urgency by which it should be animated, were 
admirably stated by Mr. Edward Thompson, in his lecture 
to the Liberal Summer School on “ What Shall We Fight 
For ?” referred to above. We cannot do better than to 
quote, and to express our hearty agreement with, the con- 
cluding passages : 

“We ate now in the stages just before an issue comes 
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plainly into the open. It will come there very quickly... . 
If the course advocated in the pamphlet just issued by the 
New Fabian Research Bureau, Labour and War Resistance, 
is officially adopted by the Labour Party at its annual 
Conference, as is proposed, then one section of our nation 
is going to confront the Government with a plain ultimatum, 
failing acceptance of which the next war will see us a nation 
split from top to bottom.... 

“ The Liberal Party will perhaps not support that proposal 
in all its phrases and details. But I hope most earnestly that 
it will reinforce in essentials the pressure this Resolution 
envisages. From an Empire standpoint as well as that of our 
own island prestige and safety, we have the most dangerous 
Government this country has had since the time of the 
American Revolution, and it has to be treated as a rogue 
elephant is treated. It must be put between two sane 
elephants, who will guarantee its good behaviour. It must 
be given the firmest and most unmistakable assistance in 
doing what it cannot do for itself, in making up its mind. 

“ The Government got back last autumn, we all remember 
how—on a mandate to stand for collective security. We 
remember its leaders’ indignant speeches when anyone 
suggested that they were not whole-hearted for collective 
security. And now nothing but a miracle can save us from 
being presented with a war, and plaintively asked what is to 
be done about it. By the Government’s own continual 
admission the situation is alarming beyond precedent. They 
have four whole years in which to zuin us and bring down 
half the world as well. Put it how you will, according to 
your own particular brand of progressive belief: You have 
got to do something—to save civilisation, to save this 
country, to save the Empire, to save our own sons from 
slaughter and maiming which need never have come upon 
them. Here is the work for our Popular Front.” 
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PALESTINE BEFORE THE 
COMMISSION 
By G. T. Garratr 


TT N view of the present situation in Europe, no English- 
man, however sympathetic with the Zionist movement, 
can object to the appointment of a Commission to 
—E.reconsider our policy. The Balfour declaration was 
produced at a time when no one foresaw the intense and nar- 
row nationalism which was to develop during the next 
fifteen years. It is a tragedy that the first great Zionist 
experiment should have been undertaken during this period, 
but the immediate task is to find some workable solution 
in the face of these altered circumstances, and it will be far 
better to start again with the position as it is in 1936 without 
too much thought of the hopes and promises of 1920. The 
Jewish National Home was part of a reconstruction policy, 
much of which was ill-advised, and all of which is rapidly 
breaking down. Recriminations and accusations of bad 
faith are merely beating the air, and will certainly have not 
the slightest effect on English public opinion. Many will 
regret the personnel of the Commission which will consider 
the future of Palestine, or may distrust the statesmanship of the 
Government which will probably decide upon our policy, 
but there will be little disposition to regard declarations of 
policy made immediately after the war as binding, or even 
as very important. 

Amongst the many factors in the problem which were 
not fully allowed for in the original scheme, there are three 
which seem the most important. The first is the collapse 
of democracy throughout Europe, and the feebleness of the 
League of Nations. The settlement of Jews in Palestine 
was certainly considered as an international enterprise, in 
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which Jewry throughout the world would take their share 
through their own governments. Nothing of the sort 
has occurred. Russia was, from the first, hostile to Zionism, 
and developedarival colony. America never joined the League 
and though her Jews are vocal and highly critical of the 
English, their country has no desire for any commitments 
or responsibilities in the Near East. Apart from these two 
countries the Jews of the Diaspora live mostly in totalitarian 
States, with governments which are either anti-semitic 
or are merely interested in Palestine as a strategic point. 
Britain has, therefore, to carry on her Mandate without any 
real co-operation from outside, and there is no longer any 
European “ public opinion” of real weight in which the 
Jewish leaders could make their influence felt. The early 
non-Jewish promoters of the scheme undoubtedly visualised 
a world in which the civilized governments would be friendly, 
and would have their interest stimulated by their Jewish 
nationals. 

The second factor has been the growth of nationalist 
feeling since the war. Looking through the early pronounce- 
ments and publications connected with the foundation of the 
Jewish National Home, a striking feature is the small consider- 
ation given to the local Moslems, and their probable reactions 
to the scheme. There is an occasional mention of the “ non- 
Jewish communities ” who will remain in the country, but 
no suggestion that the Moslems, freed from Turkish rule, 
might develop nationalist ambitions of their own, or would 
be profoundly affected by the Pan-Arab ideas, which received 
such an impetus from the final stages of the war and from the 
subsequent events in Syria, Iraq, Arabia, and Transjordania. 
There was also a curious blindness to the difficulties which 
must always exist when two communities of different race, 
religion, and standards of living, attempt to exist and work 
side by side. The English ought to have had enough experi- 
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> 
ence of nationalist movements, and the Jews of racial divisions, 
to have expected trouble from the Moslems, but both seem 
to have decided that the Palestinian “ native” was rather a 
poor fish, and the implications of the scheme were never 
worked out in that mood of rather cynical pessimism which 
is so necessary today. 

The third miscalculation was in connection with land. This 
was the least excusable. Few people could have seen the 
growth of Fascism or the forms which it would take, and it 
was hardly inevitable that the Moslem inhabitants of the area 
catved out to form Palestine should have developed a nation- 
alist movement so rapidly. But the elements of the land 
problem were apparent from the first. Unfortunately towns- 
men, especially politicians, always go wrong over agricultural 
questions. They are convinced that all land is productive, 
and that it is only ignorance or laziness which stops every 
farmer from intensive cultivation. They usually have 
exaggerated ideas about the value of farm crops and produce. 
The same English politicians who talked about some rather 
second rate barley-growing land in Iraq as the future wheat 
granary of the world were not unlikely to make mistakes 
over Palestine. The Jewish leaders were equally ignorant, 
and had every temptation to be even mote optimistic. 

Let us first consider the site of the Jewish National Home 
in 1922. “ Palestine,” as demarcated, is about the size of 
Wales, and like Wales has a core of bare hilly country. There 
is evidence that these hills were once wooded, and more 
valuable, but most of the soil has been washed away and 
would take centuries to restore. There were valuable areas of 
fertile soil, especially in the North, and these were cultivated 
according to ordinary eastern standards, by a rather lowly 
class of Moslem peasant, used to pretty drastic Turkish rule, 
and much imposed upon by a landlord and money-lending 
class of their own co-teligionists. This is a sufficiently 
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familiar type of rural economy in the East. In 1922 it was 
certainly not at its best, after a war and the collapse of the 
Turkish Government. Along the sea coast there is a belt 
of varying width, much of which is suitable for citrus-growing 
under irrigation. This belt had been patchily developed, 
e.g., round Jaffa, but was obviously capable of extension 
if capital and markets were available. There were few indus- 
tries, but there was a resident Jewish and Christian population, 
living mostly by trade or on subsidies from abroad, which 
they received for various kinds of religious services. The 
country supported a population of 757,000 of whom 84,000 
were Jews. A few of the latter were immigrants working in 
the old Zionist colonies, founded under Turkish rule. 

Nobody in 1922 had any very clear idea about what the 
National Home would look like in twenty years time, still 
less after half a century. “ Respice finem ” should have been 
written up over every Government office and Zionist com- 
mittee room. The British Official probably envisaged a small 
scale experiment in settling Jews on the land, coupled with 
a number of cultural developments, such as a University, 
which would make Palestine into a nominal centre for the 
Jews of the Diaspora. It was not expected that immigration 
would be on a large enough scale to make any serious 
difference to the millions of Jews in Germany and Eastern 
Europe, nor did the English foresee the great wave of anti- 
Semitism which was to make the question of immigration 
into Palestine so urgent and bitter. The first immigrants 
atrived, all picked enthusiasts, well provided with money 
and very independent in outlook. The local officials thought 
the new-comers could look after themselves, and confined 
their attentions to the Moslems, whose standards of intelligence 
and civilisation were more suited to our ordinary colonial 
administration. 

Scattered about England are various agricultural estates, 
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now semi-derelict, which mark the passing of some wealthy 
business man, who took a fancy for large-scale model farming. 
The villager will tell you sadly of the magnificent crops he 
gtew, the fine stock he kept, the large staff he employed. 
International Jewry similarly looked upon Palestine as an 
estate. Wealthy business men, long divorced from the land, 
were quite prepared to lose money over its development, 
and they fully expected the local inhabitants to be duly grate- 
ful. In the thirteen years which followed 1922, the Palestine 
Foundation Fund and the Jewish National Fund spent 
about {10,000,000 on land purchase and the settlement 
of immigrants, while private investments by Jews amounted 
to about £80,000,000. During this period some 250,000 
Jews from Europe or the Yemen came to Palestine. The 
settlement has therefore been at the rate of about £40 a head 
of public money, of which most must be written off as irre- 
coverable—drainage of swamps, industrial experiments, and 
health services. Besides that there has been a private 
investment of about £320 a head, much of which is probably 
uneconomic. 

The local Moslems have certainly benefitted by much 
of this expenditure; to a small extent directly, by such 
operations as draining malarial marshes; but much more 
indirectly, by the employment given through industrial and 
other developments, and by the revenue which Zionism 
has provided for the Government. The demand for labour 
has drawn in Moslems from outside the country, especially 
from Transjordania. Between 1922 and 1935 the non-Jewish 
population has increased by 39.7 per cent., a rise which must 
be partly due to immigration. During the same period the 
Palestinian revenue has trebled, the budgeted income rising 
from £1,800,000 to neatly £5,500,000. International Jewry 
could claim that they have acted as enlightened and admirable 
landlords for their new estate, but they have failed to win 
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the least gratitude or even respect from the original 
inhabitants. 

There are several reasons for this failure. The benefits 
which the Moslem community owe directly to the Zionists 
are comparatively small, and those which have accrued 
through the Government would not be ascribed to the new- 
comers. Also the Government, owing to the peculiar 
nature of the population, is expensive and over-staffed for 
the size of the country. Taking a long view, it would have 
been an economy if some portion of the millions poured into 
the country could have been spent in such a way as to produce 
some visible and undeniable benefit to the old inhabitants. 
But the Zionists had to show immediate results. The spread 
of anti-semitism after the war was an added incentive to 
ptess for larger quotas from countries like Poland, and later 
from Germany. It became a point of honour amongst 
settlers with capital to employ Jewish labour, and though 
the total volume of employment increased sufficiently to 
improve Moslem chances of getting work, the poorer classes 
would hardly be expected to bless the Jews for the new 
factories, any more than the Bengali coolie thanks the Scots- 
men who introduced the jute industry. In both countries 
the peasant accepts the higher wages and urban conditions 
only under duress. 

If the Zionists had gone in for agriculture chiefly as land- 
lords or proprietors, this side of their activities would have 
aroused little opposition. Before the war there were some 
Jewish wine-producers living on the most friendly terms 
with their neighbours. But the new Zionism entailed putting 
Jews directly on to the land, a much more delicate operation, 
even in a country which is not fully developed. The fellah 
was well used to landlords, money-lenders, and other capitalists 
who take their “ rake-off ” from farming. He has no fondness 
for these gentry, who were as rapacious and as unsatisfactory 
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as most of their kind in the East. The early “ Benjamite ” 
Zionists came and bought up vineyards and orange groves, 
and modernised them. The fellah, who merely changed his 
master, was better off and knew it. But when a colony was 
founded in the ordinary arable parts after the war, and the land 
was not only bought but worked by immigrants then the 
tellah, even if he got a bit of compensation was upset. He 
had to find a new bit of land which was difficult, or find a 
new master, either on a farm or in some other job. There 
were possibilities of a grievance, evenif not a very serious one. 

The Zionist estates are roughly of three kinds. There 
ate the citrus plantations in the coastal belt, the mixed farming 
settlements in the plains, mostly in Esdraelon, and a few odd 
properties in the hilly country. The first have done the Arab 
no harm, and the country much good. The land which 
gtows oranges is sandy and of little value for any other pur- 
pose. Orange cultivation requires capital for irrigation, 
pteparation marketing, and for the long waiting period. 
The displacement of Moslems was negligible, and far more 
than compensated for by the simultaneous development of 
Arab citrus-growing helped by the opening up of new markets 
for “ Jaffa” oranges, and by the prosperity brought to the 
belt. In 1922 some 7,500 acres were planted, of which a 
third belonged to Jews. By 1935 the citrus area had increased 
to 70,000. Of this rather over 30,000 belonged to Arabs, 
and the rest to Jews. This orange growing is more like 
factory development, taking up a comparatively small 
acreage and bringing great prosperity. If Zionist agriculture 
had been confined to the narrow coastal belt, no difficulties 
would have arisen. 

Apart from the citrus-growing land there are about 2} 
million acres which are classed as “ cultivable,” though much 
of it rather poor. This is about a tenth of the arable and 
pasture area of England. The Mandate stated that the 
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Administration “shall encourage...... close settlement by 
Jews of the land, including State lands and waste lands not 
requited for public purposes,” but in Palestine as in India 
there was little cultivable land over which no one had any 
claim. Even the swamps, like the Huleh, had claimants 
with rights which had been granted by the Turks. In practice, 
Jewish settlement has been entirely by purchase, and the 
total area in Jewish possession is now about 310,000 acres, 
of which 40,000 are in the citrus belt. The Jews have thus 
obtained about an eighth of the cultivable land. A quarter 
of the holdings are under the Fund, the rest are private. 
In them the cultivation is done almost entirely by Jews, 
and though of a higher standard than that of the surrounding 
country it is, apart from orange-growing, not of a nature 
to bring any material benefit to the neighbouring Arabs. 
It is the extension of the mixed farming settlements which 
is considered by the Moslems as a danger. 

The Jews, of course, paid extremely heavily for their 
estate. They bought bare land in poor condition at rates 
usually above those of English farm land plus buildings, 
etc. {40 to £50 an acre was quite common, and in theory 
the dispossessed owner, investing the money at the current 
local rate would have got more in interest than he ever got 
off the land. Unfortunately it seldom worked that way. 
The cultivator was usually either a tenant, or was virtually 
a tenant because he was in the hands of a moneylender. 
As in India, compensation for acquired land mostly goes 
into the pockets of the landlord cum moneylender combine. 
The cultivator is stranded with a small amount of ready cash, 
of which he seldom knows how to make any gooduse, 
and which he certainly will not invest to advantage. He 
probably lives on the money for a bit, then goes to get work. 
The landlord invests his cash, possibly outside the country, 
and probably outside the industry. The Zionist movement 
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has therefore tended to produce a class of rentiers, ripe for 
political intrigue, and to turn a certain number of tenants or 
freeholders into labourers. Our land revenue settlement 
in Bengal had the same effect, and with the same result. 
Indian experience during the last century suggests that 
two communities, of different religion, race, and habits 
can live together peacefully enough, but they are likely to 
quarrel when certain conditions are present, and that once they 
start quarrelling then it becomes a bitter and hopeless religious 
feud. The conditions ate—(1) an economic clash of interests, 
especially over land, as in the Punjab ; (z) different standards 
of living, and rates of wages for similar work; (3) the 
possibility of obtaining future control of the administration, 
as in those Provinces like Bengal where the voting strength is 
fairly equal; (4) the existence of leisured classes, such as 
landlords or priests, with time to agitate. Now all these 
conditions exist in Palestine. The agricultural economic 
clash has been touched upon. In the towns the European 
Jewish labourer or factory worker is on about a three to 
four shilling a day standard as against the Moslem one shilling 
to two shillings. The proposal for a Legislative Council has 
quickened up political activity, just as the introduction of the 
new Constitution has done in India. There is a natural 
tendency for each group to peg out its claims in advance, 
and in doing so to magnify as muchas possible its importance 
and capability of giving trouble if thwarted. Finally, in 
Palestine there is another factor which has recently begun 
to make iself felt in Northern India. For some years vague 
ideas of a great Moslem Empire have been floating round 
the Punjab, appealing chiefly to the educated young men. 
They picture a Moslem bloc, stretching from the Sutlej, 
north-westwards through Afghanistan, Persia and some- 
where into the beyond. In Palestine the Pan-Arab movement 
has a similarly disturbing effect. Young men of the rentier 
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class like to dream dreams, and in the present state of the 
world, who knows what new patterns may not be shaken 
in the kaleidoscope of the Middle East. 

In these circumstances it would be foolish to imagine that 
the feud, having once started, is likely to be easily or speedily 
settled, or that we can afford to be pedantic over “ rights ” 
and “wrongs.” The Palestine business is a real tragedy, 
a conflict between right and right. The first essential is to 
cut down the element of uncertainty. The Moslem seeing 
no end to the rapid increase of the Jewish population, is 
genuinely afraid of being swamped under the rising flood, 
and of his co-religionists becoming a second-rate people 
living under Jewish masters. Before the war they might have 
accepted such a fate, but for reasons sufficiently obvious to 
anyone who has spent any time in the East, they are not 
likely to do so now. Within a comparatively short time 
any form of democratic government, weighted in favour of 
wealth and education, would be liable to give the Jews control 
of the Government. The political as well as the economic 
objections to further Zionist immigration are clear enough, 
and however much one may despise the Palestinian equivalent 
of the Indian yemindar it would be a mistake to underestimate 
his potentialities for making trouble. 

Returning to the Commission and its tasks, its main duty 
will be to remove or mitigate the underlying conditions 
which experience in other parts of the East suggest are likely 
to lead to communal trouble. Obviously Palestine, owing 
to its size and existing population, was not a very suitable 
future “Home” for the Jews. A larger and less occupied area 
would have been better, but presumably the Commission 
will not discuss a possible extension of boundaries. Within 
the present limits, the only hope will be to lay down a long- 
term political and economic programme, so that both sides 
will know where they stand. Agitation flourishes in uncer- 
tainty. 
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The second need is one not likely to be popular amongst 
“ men of good will,” but the writer believes that it is necessary 
in the present state of the world. It is a policy of partial 
segregation. The realist Turk, in his intransigent mood after 
the war, decided that he could not have a communal problem 
in his country, and expelled the Greeks. It was a summary 
and brutal proceeding, but by no means unsuccessful. It 
is not at all certain that “the more people see of each other 
the better they will like each other.” It may be true of people 
ptepared to marry, feed and worship together, but not other- 
wise. Palestine is perhaps too small a country to be “ canton- 
ized,” but something could be done in that direction to ease 
the situation. We must assume that the Palestinian Moslems 
are not going to dwindle away like the Red Indian, be absorbed 
or converted, like the Jews in England, accept an inferior 
political and social position, like the Negroes in the Southern 
States, or consent to be expelled en masse like the Greeks 
from Turkey. They have to live somewhere, and it would 
be best if Jews and Arabs had certain areas which were 
predominantly Jewish or Arab, in their standards of living, 
local government, and general arrangements. There must 
be other parts common to both, for Palestine is a small country 
but some segregation would help. The Moslem who does 
not like the sight of Polish women working next door to him 
in blue “ shorts,” or would be miserable in Tel-Aviv, should 
have areas where he could be amongst his own kind. His 
son may be more broad-minded, but there is an intermediate 
petiod when the two civilisations, in their more extreme 
forms, had better be kept apart. 

I should therefore suggest that the long term policy should 
demarcate limits for the Jewish settlements, allowing them 
most of the coastal belt, but not much further development 
in the fertile arable land. Certain towns, notably Tel-Aviv, 
should be recognised as entirely Jewish, and a considerable 
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claim might be made for Haifa. I have often felt that it would 
have led to clearer thinking, and saved a lot of trouble if 
the “ Jewish National Home” had originally been defined 
as a comparatively small part of Palestine, in which the 
immigrant Jews could have established themselves rapidly 
as the overwhelmingly predominant race. Their extension 
into surrounding countries, such as Transjordania, could 
have taken place quietly through ordinary economic processes, 
without raising immediate political difficulties. Jew and 
Arab could have come to terms, if left to bargain on equal 
terms, but trouble was bound to follow the claim of the whole 
of Palestine as a National Home, and the idea of the early 
settlers that they represented a vast undefined group of 
Jews scattered throughout the world. This implied that any 
Jew could go to Palestine as a “ right,” and though in practice 
the Zionists had to recognise the claim of the Mandatory 
power to control immigration, the threat of wholesale 
immigration is an important factor in Moslem discontent. 
A long term policy might define carefully the extent of immi- 
gration into certain areas of Palestine, while allowing a 
far more elastic policy with regard to the predominantly 
Jewish parts. The growth of Tel-Aviv or of some industrial 
centres seems to be a matter for Jews only, but the spread 
of Zionist plantations southwards towards Nablus is of 
undoubted interest to the Moslems. 

The future of the central Government might also be made 
easier by some process of demarcation. At present we are in 
the difficult position of denying the right of the majority 
to self-government in a mandated country, which borders 
on Syria and Egypt, both of which have just received very 
full measures of autonomy. The Moslem object is to gain 
control of the Government, and with it of the emigration 
laws, while they still have a clear majority of well over two to 
one. (The Jews are just under 30 per cent. of a population 
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which now amounts to some 1,315,000.) The only possible 
way out of this dilemma, a dilemma which time will not cure, 
is that any democratic central government must be more 
like a Federation, leaving very large powers to two or three 
local governments, of which one must be definitely Jewish. 
The fact that the whole problem is on such a tiny scale only 
adds to the difficulty, but it is noteworthy that in Syria the 
French are breaking up the country into small autonomous 
units, and it is far better to create an Ulster than to leave 
unsettled a hopeless unending squabble. 
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By H. L. BEAtEs 


ERHAPS the world would have been a better 

place to live in without the internal combustion 

engine and communication by wireless. No one 

denies the importance of these great inventions, 
and the days before their advent seem now as remote as the 
Age of Reason. No one denies that the former offers immense 
advantages to the elderly, the obese, the adventurous, indeed 
to all who value speed of transit, especially speed without 
personal effort : no one denies that the latter has contributed 
to the liveliness of the young, the bored, the mentally 
immobile and the mystically situated. Nevertheless, these 
and all other necessary allowances having been made, what 
remains to be said in their favour ? No one is going to take 
the motor fan’s or the wireless fan’s evaluations as a final 
social estimate of the worth-while-ness of these dubious 
amenities of our civilisation. Indeed that civilisation, and 
all the others which inescapally incur the processes of 
assimilation to it, are nearer to ruin on account of them than 
ever befote. We may no longer contemplate either our 
cultural or our political heritage with equanimity. Threatened 
with disruption from the air, by wireless or aeroplane, or the 
dictator’s combination of beth, civilisation faces the task of 
discovering the technique of social control that will trans- 
form these things from actual or potential pests into agencies 
of communal welfare—or that will deliver them to us wholly 
and not just partially bound to the public good. 

Cut out the jaundice and exaggeration from all such 
scepticism and a case remains for the reconsideration of 
the present value of more than these among the latter-day 
triumphs of our cumulative and irreversible technology. 
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Let a candid assessment be made of the uses to which broad- 
casting has been and is being put—in Goebbels’s Germany 
and Queipo de Llano’s Spain, in Soviet Russia and Christian 
England—and complacency will be shaken. It has been shaken 
to some little extent and momentarily here in England. 
The impending renewal of the charter under which the 
British Broadcasting Corporation exercises its monopoly 
gave occasion for a recent stock-taking, but that process 
is so far from exhaustive that there is still room for extended 
discussion. This article represents an outsider’s view of the 
present position, or some aspects of it by British Broad- 
casting. An outsider’s view, necessarily. Officers of the 
B.B.C. are not free to speak their minds, any more than civil 
servants or the employees of banks, about the conduct of 
the organisation which employs them: inside information 
is not much available, therefore, though many folk pretend 
to have it. The Ullswater Committee did not penetrate the 
smoke-screen which enveloped all its deliberations—there 
are no revelations from it such as a Royal Commission turns 
up from time to time. Still, mote facts are now known 
about the B.B.C. than ever before, dressed up though many 
of them are in the yellowest journalese in the unlikeliest 
“newspapers.” In the two parliamentary debates, of April 29 
and July 6, important new material was made public, and 
far-reaching suggestions of public policy were made. Captain 
Sir Ian Fraser, it is true, discounted the newspaper talk. 
“As soon as it (B.B.C. news) is considered sufficiently 
important to give it on the front page,” he said, “ one can 
be certain that it relates to some trivial matter. But the day- 
to-day criticism of the professional critics is enlightening, 
and it ought to be, and I hope is, of the greatest assistance 
to the broadcasting authorities.” The facts surely are that 
the B.B.C. as an organisation is “news ”—that is, excep- 
tional events in connection with it are news—while the 
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professional criticism of the newspapers is little more than 
ptogramme comment and has some critical but almost no 
circulation value. The front-page matter that has appeared 
in the newspapers recently about the B.B.C. has definitely 
not been trivial, but its manner has had the usual features of 
quasi-American newspaper work, now so popular in this 
country. What has actually had intrinsic importance has 
been given the appearance of a mete chronique scandaleuse. 
It is necessary to sift it and use it: it cannot be merely 
brushed aside. 

Broadly, popular judgment of the B.B.C., as reflected in 
the House of Commons, could be summarised in three 
phrases. “ British broadcasting is the best in the world” is 
one: “ The indispensable Sir John Reith” is a second: 
the third is “the B.B.C. is not a happy ship.” The sum of 
these makes an inadequate and misleading judgment. If 
British broadcasting is the best in the world, there must be 
some sorry stuff about. British broadcasting has its virtues 
and they are not inconsiderable. But it has its weaknesses 
and some of its programmes latterly have had a dreariness 
beyond belief out of England. Who will ever forget 
its orgies over the death of the late King, and who does 
not shrink from its coronation plans? Its summer-time 
monotonies, its Sunday melancholia, its fanatical reverence 
for military bands, its... . British broadcasting may be the 
most gtandmotherly in the world, but surely we are not 
going to boast about it. And Sir John Reith ? Everybody 
knows that the history of British broadcasting cannot be 
written without its tribute to his remarkable work—as 
Major Attlee put it in the House of Commons, “ he has put 
up a splendid resistance to vested interests of all kinds.... 
he has set high standards.” But he should not on that 
account be again named in the Charter: he is definitely 
not the only conceivable head of Broadcasting House. It 
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is, indeed, likely enough that his best work has been done— 
that he is better at building up an organisation than main- 
taining it over a long period; that his personality is too 
dynamic for so dictatorial a position as the present con- 
stitution of the broadcasting service accords him. Anyhow, 
there are plenty of other spheres of the public service where 
his great gifts could be most effectively and profitably 
employed. What a magnificient controller, for example, 
of a national or nationalised munitions industry he would 
make. As for the ship whose unhappiness is often laid at 
his door, let it be remembered that no organisation so big 
as Broadcasting House can be void of intrigues and strains 
and stresses, and let it be remembered, also, that the B.B.C. 
carried the heaviest crew of isolated intellectuals of any 
vessel in British waters. If the angel Gabriel were to take over 
the Director-General’s job, even he would have his work 
cut out to keep his ship anything like happy. Abuse of 
Sit John Reith is not called for—nor is the legend of indis- 
pensability reasonable. Nor is the unhappiness of the ship 
the sort of fact which, in isolation, has great public importance. 
It is the combination of these things in new proportions 
which matters. 

It is a truism often neglected that broadcasting is primarily 
a consumet’s, not a producer’s or a politician’s, service. 
Sit John Reith once shocked folk by bluntly declaring that 
his job was to give people what was good for them. The 
antithesis between people’s wants and their supposed needs 
is often made by superior people but it is not very helpful. 
Is there, it may be asked, any country, fascist or communist 
or democratic, in which people’s wants could be allowed to 
determine their broadcast programmes? The trouble is 
that there is no means of discovering what people do want. 
The B.B.C. mail is carefully analysed, but no critically minded 
person can believe that it offers any real guide to public 
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preferences. The last time I broadcast I received a letter of 
abuse to which the author refused to append his name 
because on a previous occasion when he had done so his 
dog was poisoned. On another occasion Sidney Webb told 
me I had been “ dull” and George Lansbury that my talk 
was “admirable.” Only a census of listening could reveal 
the listener’s preferences: at present he is unknown. When 
a growing volume of criticism, as of our astonishing Sunday 
programmes, achieves the quality of continuous pressure, 
the B.B.C. has had to take notice of it. What can be said 
confidently is that the B.B.C. has not been very successful 
in devising means by which the continuous consultation 
of the consumer is assured. The discussions in the House 
of Commons were punctuated by expressions of praise of 
the Director General alternating with criticism of the neglect 
of the listener. The criticism took two forms. One was of 
the type of persons selected as governors; the other of a 
lack of imagination regarding what Sir P. Hannon called 
“ the listener or the man in the street.”” He demanded “ wide 
respect ” for “ the general feeling of the public ” and sugges- 
ted that very great care should be taken in the composition 
of advisory committees. The Crawford Committee in 1925 
had recommended the appointment of such committees 
“in consultation with appropriate societies and organisations” 
and the Ullswater Committee confirmed that recommendation. 
“We ate anxious,” says the Ullswater Committee, “to 
secure representation of the views of the general public as 
well as of experts in each category of Broadcast subject.” 
That anxiety is not misplaced. The B.B.C. has not made a 
success of this part of its work. 

There is one B.B.C. department which is to some degree 
an exception to this statement. The schools broadcasting 
section has been conspicuously successful in maintaining 
a high quality of service. That success is due both to the 
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enthusiasm and sense of responsibility of those in charge 
of it and to the effective work put in by the schools advisory 
committee. To broadcast to schools is no mere job of putting 
words on paper and reading them aloud—the matter and the 
manner ate disciplined with unquestionable skill, and talks 
fit into series carefully planned at both ends, so to speak, of 
the microphone. The oversight may be a little fussy. An 
undue sensitiveness once demanded of me that the adjective 
“ bug-ridden ” should precede the noun “houses” in a 
description of the physical scene at Moscow, and my poor 
manuscript was bruised and battered and pruned and mauled 
before it finally passed its censors. But I was told how to do 
the microphone part of the work with admirable persistence. 
School broadcasting is, however, a special case. Its audience 
is visible, regulated, calculable and articulate. It is not so 
with talks for adults. Play used to be made with stories of 
unexpected listeners—the errand boy whistling an air from 
an opera, the night watchman discussing Desmond McCarthy’s 
criticisms of books. But no exact information was available, 
and the B.B.C. now seems to be throwing up the sponge in 
regard to adult education. It has had an Adult Education 
Council, composed of active representatives of the various 
organisations working in that field. It is no secret that the 
internal B.B.C. opinion of that body was not high, and it 
may be not altogether unjustifiably so. The adult educa- 
tionists perhaps never gave the B.B.C. the same sort of help 
that was available in connection with schools. Equally, there 
was never any very obvious sign that the “ higher-ups ” 
(that is a familiar term in Broadcasting House) of the B.B.C. 
either understood or believed in adult education. Indeed 
it seemd to embarrass them. It demanded talks of an adult 
stature, controversy and all, just as it had them in university 
tutorial classes and other adult educational units. It disliked 
the feeble grandmotherliness that fought shy of full-blooded 
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adult education. All the same, progress was being made and 
ptogrammes were becoming attractive. The Listener is 
sometimes dismissed as a dreary periodical, a sarcophagus 
of dead verbiage, but to look through a file is an interesting 
experience. It shows a curve of steady improvement and 
latterly a flop of sheer exhaustion. Not only has there been 
a serious falling-away in the quality of the adult educational 
service of the B.B.C., there has been no considerable success 
in developing the listening groups. In adult education 
the wireless listening group, given effective leadership, can 
be a stimulating educational agency. The B.B.C. was willing 
to foster this development until lately. Now it seems anxious 
to pass it on—to the British Institute of Adult Education, or 
to the adult educationists themselves. This confession of 
failure is regrettable because the failure was not necessary. 
It reflects an unwillingness really to co-operate with the 
established bodies in adult education. That unwillingness is 
the B.B.C.’s own fault, and it reflects a change of policy 
and attitude of recent growth. Can any observant person 
doubt that the present regime at Broadcasting House is 
primarily concerned with “ safety ” in its talks programme ? 

The most conspicuous failure of the B.B.C. in its service 
to listeners has not been in education metely. It has been in 
its conception of the functions of the Regional stations. 
Why is it necessary for Wales at this late date in broadcasting 
history to complain that it has no distinctive service? “ It 
is very galling to us,” said Mr. Ernest Evans in the House of 
Commons, “to find such a large proportion of the pro- 
gtammes which are available to the Welsh people contributed 
in the English language.” That is a somewhat parochial 
way of putting a very real point, and a point relevant to all 
the regions. The blunt truth is that the regional policy of the 
B.B.C. is sheer paternalism. Starved of finance, of programme 
time, of initiative and responsibility, the Regions are 
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reduced to mere shadows of what they ought to be. They 
ought to be centres and agents of the rich local cultures of 
the country. They ought to be able to provide real alter- 
natives to the national programme. They are cribbed, 
cabined and confined within the monopoly of Broadcasting 
House. The Ullswater Committee failed adequately to get 
to grips with this problem of the Regional stations. Fobbed 
off with financial or administrative negatives, they failed to 
realise fully either the extent of the Corporation’s failure in 
this field, or the opportunity of broadcasting progress that the 
encouragement of Regional development would bring, or 
the possibilities of pruning the monopoly of some of its 
more doubtful features, which the enlargement of Regional 
autonomy would ensure. Doubtless Broadcasting House 
could put forward the brightest-sounding reasons why 
Regional independence would be disastrous. Nothing ever 
looks so logical and tidy and economical as centralisation | 
But those reasons would fade out into nothing more than 
the special pleading of bureaucrats if Broadcasting were 
regarded as a cultural service primarily. It is the fear of the 
unexpected—especially the pulitically unexpected—that makes 
some people boggle at the idea of Regional autonomy. There 
is, perhaps, an unstated major premiss behind the Ullswater 
Committee’s failure to get this problem into true perspective. 
Let the validity of that major premiss be admitted, even if 
only for the sake of argument—let it be granted that reasons 
of state demand a unified control of broadcast stations. 
That does not necessitate, all the same, a complete centralisa- 
tion of administration and direction. The necessary unification 
could be effected through a special minister for broadcasting, 
or through some sort of federal constitution, or in other 
ways. But the case for a vastly enlarged responsibility and 
an effective autonomy in the Regional stations is written 
large in the programme deficiencies inseparable from the 
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present system of centralisation. It is satisfactory that reform 
in this field is promised by the Government, though Major 
Tryon’s very careful statement was altogether too deferential 
to the Corporation. “I am glad to say ” he reported, “ that 
the B.B.C. agree with the recommendations of the Ullswater 
Committee that the present policy of decentralisation and of 
including a good proportion of regional programme material 
should be continued.” 

It is impossible to discuss the present and future of the 
broadcasting service without reference to the producet’s 
problems. Programme builders have a difficult job, a far 
more difficult job than the engineers whose problems admit 
of exact statement. They have to function creatively as units 
in a vast machine. It requires little exercise of the imagination 
to realise that all Sir John Reith’s genius will be required 
to fashion an administrative machine in which creative 
impulses can have anything like free play. Actually the inner 
life of the B.B.C. has been shrouded in mystery till lately, 
but more has been heard of it in the last six months than 
in the whole of its previous history. There are people who 
say that what goes on inside Broadcasting House is not of 
public concern. That is a narrow view. Sir Stafford Cripps 
made a vety trenchant and impressive exposure of the 
Reith system on April 9, and Mr. Lees-Smith followed that 
up with a most moderately phrased but very emphatic 
criticism on July 6. The facts brought forward, and those 
unstated, led Mr. Lees-Smith to raise the whole question of 
the relationship of Parliament to the B.B.C. There is very 
teal importance in his recalling the contingent powers of 
Parliament—“ this House has very wide powers over the 
Corporation if it wishes to exercise them ”—and his reminder 
that the self-denying ordinance, deliberately imposed upon 
themselves by the Government and the House of Commons, 
carries corresponding obligations upon the Corporation. 
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Among those obligations are some that are inherent though 
not necessarily written in any constitution. The gravamen 
of the parliamentary and the press criticism of the present 
system of administration in the B.B.C. is that it is tyrannical, 
and in being tyrannical paralyses creativeness and impairs 
the quality of the broadcasting service. 

The fullest consideration should be given to the facts 
adduced in Parliament about the staff problems of the B.B.C. 
Mr. Lees-Smith, in between the first debate and the second, 
made a prolonged private examination of the problems of 
staff administration. The qualities that made him so admirable 
a choice for membership of the Savidge Tribunal a few years 
ago wete available to guarantee the integrity of his methods 
and his judgment. He reported that “the difficulties and 
a large part of the unhappiness of the institution—I can 
assute the Postmaster-General that the B.B.C. is not what 
I call a happy ship—arises from the conditions of the more 
putely administrative technical staff who can reasonably ask 
to be put on other terms .. . It is insecurity of tenure which 
leads to so much effort being wasted in wire-pulling and 
intrigue.... You do not get efficiency from men who live 
in fear.” Add to this the equally well-grounded and careful 
statements of Mr. Attlee, like Mr. Lees-Smith a former Post- 
master-General and therefore an especially sensitive critic, 
and additionally qualified to speak with authority in that 
he had made vital reservations to the Ullswater Report on 
the conditions under which the B.B.C. staff does its work. 
The Director-General of the B.B.C. “is a very remarkable 
man,” he said. “ Sir John Reith has done immense service 
for the B.B.C. He is a man of very great strength .... but 
I think he has some defects of his qualities ....I think that 
he tends to be dictatorial and a little impatient of criticism. 
Like many men of his great ability, he rather likes to be 
surrounded by ‘yes’ men. I think that he tends to rule a 
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little by fear, and this inevitably kills creative work. The 
danger of an organisation like the B.B.C. is that it may sink 
into a level of respectable and gentle dulness, and get too 
much the imprint of one personality ....I am sure that at 
the present moment it is not a happy staff. It is not a staff 
that is doing its best, because the members of it do not feel 
free to develop their personalities and express themselves. 
They are held down by a very strong personality.” 

It is not to attack Sir John Reith that attention is drawn 
to these statements. The intention is to show the connection 
between the administrative system of the B.B.C. and its 
primary function of delivering to the public a good broad- 
casting service. As with all large organisations, adminis- 
tration has become an end in itself and a sort of megalomania 
has taken its abode among the “ higher-ups ” of the B.B.C. 
The epidemic of “ resignations,” including high-salaried 
officers and those of lower grading, and the probability 
of more to come, have more than a personal and more than 
an administrative significance. They affect broadcasting. So 
far the B.B.C. has managed to get away with the slogan, 
“ British Broadcasting the best in the world.” Or it asks 
folk to remember how much worse it might be. But the 
creative staff of the B.B.C. are concerned with how much 
better British broadcasting could be—only they must never 
say so! It is possible, in a general sort of way, to label the 
deficiency in our broadcast service which results from the 
existing system of paternalism. It is that it is out-of-step 
with libertarian democracy. It was not so to the same extent 
four or five years ago: it is so now. Staff uneasiness is a 
symptom of this, for ability and servility will not always 
march together, and the onset of an authoritarian regime is 
bound to cause personal troubles. The older architects of 
broadcasting have gone or are going—only the Director- 
General remains, and his is almost the only name that the 
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public now knows. The training scheme recently described 
in the press, through the operation of which the Corporation 
will have a duplicate personnel available for key positions 
was dressed up in military terminology. That was revealing. 
So is the “ disciplinary ” quality of a system that asks a man 
to work under the permanent threat of immediate replace- 
ment. Duplicate personnel spells ease of dismissal. 

It is not difficult to substantiate the charge that the 
B.B.C. does not conceive its function in democratic terms. 
It was a decision of the responsible B.B.C. officials, for 
example, to have neither fixed times nor fixed days for their 
adult education talks. Thus the group-listening movement, 
which is the Corporation’s own contribution to adult edu- 
cation, would be severely handicapped. Only the unde- 
viating opposition of the Archbishop of York and the 
Adult Education Advisory Committee, of which he acted 
as chairman, checkmated this decision. It is said that the 
relevant controller refused to attend the decisive meeting 
of this body and remarked that he did not understand what 
the adult education movement is. The story may well be 
apocryphal, but it is revealing all the same. Another instance 
may be taken from school broadcasting. Earlier in this 
article appreciation was expressed of the work of this branch 
of the B.B.C. That praise may be qualified by a recognition 
that the schools department increasingly arrogates to itself 
a centralising function which is in direct opposition to the 
broad principle of decentralisation upon which English 
education has its foundation. The B.B.C. has announced 
lately that it is considering the extension of its functions by 
Saturday talks to teachers on their subjects and their methods 
of work. The B.B.C. claims that it supplements but does 
not supplant the teacher. But is this claim true? There is 
evidence, witness the Carnegie report, that it is not. Consider, 
too, the method of programme building adopted in the 
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B.B.C. A group of men, mostly of the same experience and 
background, spin ideas out of their own interests and attitudes. 
They ate guided by no listener-research and their system of 
advisory councils is admittedly rudimentary. The con- 
trolling officials pose themselves, it is true, as “the cus- 
todians of English culture.” Theirs is necessarily a hit-or- 
miss method. They ate doubtless admirable people, but 
they function within a framework of paternalism which is 
alien to the central tradition of English culture. That tradition 
is libertarian. It functions admirably through its toleration 
of criticism, its throwing up voluntary bodies for all sorts 
of purposes, its capacity to use the committee method, its 
willingness to allow things to grow. It does not like pater- 
nalism. Paternalism acting on the B.B.C. programmes means 
the impoverishment of the broadcast service. 

The B.B.C., in summary, has become a problem, and a 
problem of very great importance to those who care about 
the maintenance or enlargement of the libertarian tradition 
of English civilisation. Consider, for example, its behaviour 
over the report of the Ullswater Committee. That report 
was published in mid-March: simultaneously there was 
issued from Broadcasting House a printed white paper 
containing the observations of the Board of Governors on 
the Report. Was this mere tactlessness or was it arrogance ? 
The Report was a report to Parliament, yet Sir John Reith 
and his associates had had a few weeks in which to digest 
it before it reached Parliament. How was that done? Is it 
true that one of the officials of the Corporation spent a 
couple of months in the early part of the year drafting and 
re-drafting passages till they became acceptable to the B.B.C. ? 
Again, what witnesses did the Ullswater Committee call ? 
Was Gladstone Murray called, for example ? His name had, 
unfortunately perhaps, been suggested as a possible successor 
to Sir John Reith and he had had a dozen years in the Cor- 
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poration. Was Mr. Roger Eckersley called, or Mr. V. H. 
Goldsmith, two of the pre-Charter officials ? The programme 
division was represented by Colonel Dawney, popularly 
regarded as no more than the cleaner-up of B.B.C. radicalism 
and otherwise a most surprising appointment as Controller 
of Programmes. No woman and no junior official was 
called. Did the Ullswater Committee examine the cor- 
poration’s Provident Fund to see whether it really gave fair 
treatment to departing officers, and did they observe the 
composition of its Board of Trustees ? Did they scrutinise 
closely the forms of contract of service which employees 
must sign? Did they discover anything important about the 
telations of the Governors to the Director-General, or the 
equipping of studios so badly planned that they had to be 
abandoned, or the appropriateness to an expanding Cor- 
poration of the island site on which Broadcasting House 
stands ? Did they discover why Radio Luxembourg and the 
rest are so popular in England? Did they discover the 
unrest in the programmes department that was prevalent 
all the time their sessions were in progress—an unrest that 
sprang from administrative ineptitude, amateurism and 
harsh conditions of work to which the various departments, 
music, variety, talks and the rest, were being. subjected ? 
Did they discover, to take an example, why Toscanini 
refused to broadcast a few months ago? Dozens of other 
questions to which inadequate answers are available suggest 
themselves, and the fact that there are so many of them 
throws light on the difficulties of devising the new charter 
for the B.B.C. Those difficulties are increased by the extent 
of the B.B.C. “ patronage ” and by the activities of its Public 
Relations Department. How much the B.B.C. had to pay 
for the purchase of the personnel of that department may 
only be guessed at, but its effectiveness may be seriously 
challenged—its effectiveness as measured by its handling 
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of the Lambert case, and its necessity to an organisation 
that commands its own press as well as a monopoly of 
broadcasting. But that is only one example of many of the 
lavish administrative equipment of the B.B.C. 

In any future constitution of the B.B.C. certain outlines 
are easily indicated. Parliamentary discussion has made that 
clear. 

First, the office and personality of the Director-General 
must not be sacrosanct. Premature canonisation of anyone 
is inadvisable. The D.-G. must have a responsibility to 
parliament and his governors must be real and effective 
governors. Like the Colonial Office in days gone by, the 
B.B.C. has had, as it were, outworn general officers of the 
Horse Guards quartered upon it. Effective independence 
can be guaranteed by the avoidance of inquisitorial parlia- 
mentary questioning, but the annual debate has become a 
necessity and fuller accounts must be presented so that that 
debate can be real. Second, the position of the governors must 
be defined: their relationship to the Director-General must 
be known publicly and they must have controlled and 
regularised functions. The day of easy money for them must 
be over. One of them, or more, ought to be available for 
any staff associations that are formed as a sort of arbitrator 
ot appeal court. Third, the expenditure of the income of the 
B.B.C. ought to be made public at regular intervals—not its 
mass of detail but its general outlines. Some sort of Treasury 
audit might be devised that did not handicap the B.B.C. 
but kept it up to scratch. Fourth, some sort of revision of 
conditions of employment in the B.B.C. is imperative. 
Paternalism calls for rigid limitation and effective safeguards 
can be introduced at this point. Fifth, there should be 
freedom of association. The value in this kind of organisation 
of staff associations may easily be exaggerated. The elements 
of healthy trade unionism are simply not known in the 
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B.B.C., and it is probable that company or house organs 
would do more harm than good. But the constitutional 
tight to combine should be guaranteed. Sixth, the full 
rights of citizenship should be specifically guaranteed to 
permanent employees of the B.B.C. The withdrawal under 
pressure of what might be called victimisation, as for example, 
of the right of access to the courts, should be permanently 
impossible. 

Above all, a new inquiry into the B.B.C. is called for. 
It should be rapid, fearless and comprehensive. It should be 
secret. Present and former employees should be invited to 
give evidence under complete guarantees of immunity, and 
it should be carried on independently of the administration 
of the B.B.C. The partial uncovering in parliament of some 
undesirable features of the present system in the B.B.C. 
is most disturbing. Perhaps less than justice has been done 
to the Corporation. In the interests of everyone, consumers 
and producers, things should be straightened out. Only 
thus can confidence be generally felt that the new lease of 
life to be granted to the B.B.C. is wisely conditioned. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT 


ASSISTANCE BOARD 


By A. M. Carr-SAuNDERS 

HE mention of the Unemployment Assistance 

Board calls to mind controversies relating to the 

means test and to scales of allowances for the 

unemployed. No one would deny that these issues 
ate of the first importance. This article is concerned, however, 
not so much with these topics as with the more fundamental 
questions whigh are raised by the extraordinary events of 
the last eighteen months. Within three weeks of its first 
appearance in public the operations of the Board led to the 
greatest fiasco in the whole history of social administration 
in this country. The existence of the government of the day 
was manifestly endangered by the working of the machine 
which it had created, although it had been said that one of 
the advantages of the scheme would be that it would take the 
question of payments to the unemployed out of politics. 
It is clearly worth while making some inquiry into the origin, 
powers and duties of an organisation which has had so 
unforeseen and so lively a career. 

To do so it is necessary to recall the more important 
changes made in the provision for the unemployed since the 
wat. Events before 1931 need not occupy much space. As 
a result of the increase in the scope of unemployment insurance 
in 1920, we found ourselves with a two-decker system of 
assistance for the able-bodied unemployed. Most workers 
became compulsorily insurable. and it was anticipated that 
they would, when unemployed, seldom have to resort to the 
poor law which remained as the second line of defence. From 
1921 onwatds, however, owing to industrial depression, a 
large proportion of the insurable unemployed were unable 
to qualify for benefit. In other words many of those falling 
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within the insurance scheme soon ceased to be covered by 
the first line of defence. Had something not been done they 
would have been compelled to seek assistance from the poor 
law. But public opinion had undergone profound changes 
since before the war ; a higher standard of provision for those 
in need was demanded, and in particular it was held that an 
able-bodied man in need, because he could not find work, 
was more deserving than other men in need, than those, for 
example, who could not work because of sickness. This is 
clear from the fact that public opinion was not disturbed 
by the payment to an unemployed sick man of a lower 
rate of benefit than to an unemployed fit man who in 
addition could claim allowances for his dependents. Further 
the poor law was still regarded with aversion quite apart 
from the amount of assistance available from that source. 
In view of the state of public opinion successive govern- 
ments took measures whereby those who had lost their statu- 
tory right to benefit could nevertheless obtain assistance 
from the unemployment insurance fund under the title, 
first of extended, and later of transitional benefit. Another 
form of treatment for able-bodied unemployed was thus 
permitted to come into existence, but its existence was dis- 
guised ; for in addition to those drawing benefit by right 
and to those receiving poor law relief on proof of need, 
there were added those who, as a concession, were granted 
benefit without proof of need but were kept nominally 
within the insurance scheme. 

This is no place to dwell upon the pitiful lack of courage 
shown by successive governments which authorised borrow- 
ing to pay allowances to those who had fallen out of the 
insurance scheme, and maintained a sham _ two-decker 
arrangement in being whenit was in reality three-decker. 
We pass to the setting up in December, 1930 of the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance which, it was 
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hoped, would find a way out of a position that had become 
intolerable. The Commission issued an interim report 
in June, 1931, which dealt mostly with minor matters. This 
report was eclipsed by that of the May Committee on National 
Expenditure which was appointed in the spring of 1931. 
Working rapidly, the Committee made recommendations 
which were published in July, including, among other things, 
certain fundamental changes in the insurance scheme. These 
changes were made in October by the National Government 
by Orders in Council authorised by the National Economy 
Act. Of these changes all that need be said is that full recog- 
nition was given to the three-decker system by putting an 
end to the support from the insurance fund of those who 
were not entitled to statutory benefit. We had in consequence 
three classes of able-bodied unemployed, those in receipt 
of benefit, those in receipt of transitional payments on proof 
of need, and those in receipt of public assistance—the latter 
term having been substituted for poor relief in 1929. 

This was a gain in the sense that it was no longer possible 
to ignore the existence of three separate kinds of treatment 
for the able-bodied unemployed. But in no quarter was there 
support for the continuance of this cumbrous arrangement 
which metely solved the immediate financial problem. The 
Royal Commission, which had not been able to exercise 
any effective influence upon the course of events during the 
first ten months of its existence, now found its opportunity ; 
for it was agreed that no permanent reorganisation should 
be attempted until it had reported. Its final report, issued 
in November, 1932, is an admirable survey of the problem 
which well repays study. The Commission was required 
to make recommendations regarding (a) the future of the 
insurance scheme and () the arrangements which should 
be made outside the scheme for the able-bodied unemployed. 
The Commission observed that, in constructing a plan, 
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there were three alternatives ; the provision might take the 
form of (1) a payment on proof of unemployment without 
proof of need,(z) a payment conditional upon proof of need, 
or (3) a combination of insurance with a system of payments 
conditional upon proof of need. They rejected the first 
plan mainly on the ground that, in a society in which the State 
only employs a small fraction of the population, it is impossible 
to place upon the State the duty of providing a compensatory 
payment for all those who lose their employment in private 
industry. It is difficult to dispute the strength of this 
contention. The Commission also rejected the second 
plan, which, like the first, would have substituted a single 
scheme for a tripartite arrangement, on the grounds that 
it would compel all unemployed persons to prove need 
which was unnecessary since, if insurance was retained, a 
large proportion of the unemployed would not have to prove 
need before obtaining benefit. Therefore they accepted 
the third alternative. Though the first type of plan still has 
its supporters, the type recommended by the Commission is 
now very widely approved. The difficulty is to construct a 
satisfactory method of putting the plan into operation. 

We need not concern ourselves with the problems of 
the insurance scheme; they are in process of being solved 
by the institution of the Statutory Committee which, under 
the chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge, is steering the 
scheme into smooth waters. Among the problems relating 
to the methods of assisting those without the scheme we need 
not concern ourselves either with the means test or with the 
actual scales of allowances. That the troubles which arise 
in connection with the first matter are not inherent in the 
existence of a means test may be seen from the fact that it is 
now widely applied in the operation of several social services, 
university scholarships and otherwise, and causes little diffi- 
culty in these cases. It is true that the fixing of scales of 
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allowances must always be a troublesome matter; but the 
fundamental question is upon whom shall be put the duty 
of assessing means and of making scales and not how means 
shall be assessed and what the scales shall be. 

Some of the problems which arise, when deciding upon a 
plan, hardly admit of controversy. Itis common ground that 
in the main the cost of the allowances must be borne by the 
central government and that the administration must be linked 
with the employment exchanges; the former is necessary 
bevause unemployment is a national concern, and the latter 
is necessary because, unless the recipients of allowances 
register at an exchange, there are no means of testing their 
availability for work. In view of the fact that there are these 
fixed points which must appear in any plan, the suggestion 
atises that the Ministry of Labour should administer the dis- 
cretionary payments through the exchanges. The chief 
objection which the Commission forad to this proposal was 
that the Minister of Labour ought not to bear the direct 
responsibility for every decision. This is a powerful 
argument ; it is not desirable that a cabinet minister should 
become the chief relieving officer forthe country and that 
Parliament should be reduced to the position of a Board of 
Guardians for the nation. For, however strictly unemploy- 
ment allowances are kept apart from public assistance, the 
task of allotting them raises just the same problems and 
difficulties as faced the Guardians and now face public assis- 
tance committees. On the other hand, as the Commission 
very wisely remarked, “ there is no way by which this ques- 
tion can be taken out of politics”; as we shall see, of the 
two evils they preferred that it should remain in local politics. 
Meanwhile let us note that there is another objection to this 
solution quite as strong as, and perhaps stronger than, that 
which led the Commission to reject it. Within the present 
century there has been constructed a network of social ser- 
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vices, relating to pre-natal, maternity and post-natal require- 
ments, to the health, recreation and education of children, 
to child guidance, vocational guidance and choice of employ- 
ment, to tuberculosis, venereal and infectious disease, to 
mental defect and mental disorder, for example. These 
services are administered by local authorities. The present 
condition of these services should not be represented in 
too rosy colouts, but it remains true that we have laid the most 
promising foundations of a complex organisation whereby 
the very diverse needs of our people can be met by local 
authorities acting under central guidance. The strong point 
about these arrangements is that, because these needs are 
dealt with by one authority, the supply of the various treat- 
ments can be co-ordinated. Not only may the various mem- 
bers of a family have different needs, but the same person 
may have more than one kind of need at any given time ; 
and it is generally, if not always the case that, if the treatments 
ate to be satisfactory, the various requirements must receive 
attention in relation one to the other. If the father is out of 
work, run down in health and losing his skill, the mother 
expecting an addition to the family, one child proving 
difficult at school and another showing signs of tuberculosis, 
it would be the height of absurdity that un-co-ordinated 
organisations, however efficient as specialist bodies, should 
each have a finger in the family troubles, make separate investi- 
gations into means and attempt to treat symptoms singly 
without reference to the rest of the family situation. But 
if the need of an able-bodied man arising through lack of work 
is treated by the central government, and his other needs 
and those of his family left to the local authority, there is 
lack of just that co-ordination which is essential to success. 
Further, to draw a sharp line between the needs of the able- 
bodied unemployed and of other persons is to create an unreal 
distinction ; not only may the former have subsidiary needs 
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possibly related to lack of employment, but they may also 
become sickand so pass foratimeinto another category whichis 
treated by another authority. Therefore, if an attempt is made 
to treat the unemployed separately, their subsidiary needs 
may be neglected, and there will be frequent transfers from 
the care of the central government to that of the local 
authority and back again. Let us not be misled by the fact 
that the insurance scheme is centrally administered and that 
this causes no difficulty. For insurance benefit is claimed 
as of right and not only when need has arisen; in actual 
fact it is probable that the majority of those claiming benefit 
could not prove need. 

On these grounds, as well as on the grounds stressed by 
the Commission, the plan of placing the duty of making 
discretionary payments upon the Minister of Labour should 
be rejected. The next plan to be considered is that of placing 
the duty upon the local authorities. This solution commends 
itself at once on the ground that it would place the treatment 
of the needs of the unemployed in line with the treatment 
of other needs, and would render co-ordination possible. 
The Commission in fact recommended this solution, and 
advised the setting up of unemployment assistance com- 
mittees by local authorities; since these new committees 
would be in the same position as the existing committees 
for education, health and other services, they would be 
free from any poor law taint. The obvious objection is that 
since the local authorities would only be finding at the most 
a small part of the money spent by these committees on making 
gtants to able-bodied unemployed, they could not be left 
with full freedom as to how much in all they should spend. 
The Commission devoted very careful attention to this 
very important point. They recommended the allocation 
to local authorities, by the government through the Ministry 
of Labour, of grants proportional to the local burden of 
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unemployment. They further recommended that the Minister 
of Labour should “ be responsible for the general standard 
of administration,” and should have power to reduce the 
grant to an authority which failed to maintain standards of 
good administration. The intention was to leave the local 
authorities complete freedom with regard to individual 
grants, but to maintain control over the total amount of 
government expenditure and to put a weapon into the hands 
of the Minister of Labour to be applied against authorities 
who in his opinion failed in their duties. So far as taking the 
question out of politics, the Commission was never under 
the delusion that it was possible to do this. Their plan left 
this question where it has always been, in local politics. 
Admittedly it is no easy matter to devise a workable 
scheme under which, while the government finds the money, 
the local authorities possess real discretion as to the amounts 
which shall be granted to individual applicants. But the 
Commission believed that it could be done, and when a 
Bill was introduced which proposed a wholly different plan, 
it was not alleged by the government spokesman that the 
Commission’s scheme was unworkable on these grounds. 
Why then did the government reject this solution? No 
clear answer isto be foundinthe speeches which recommended 
the scheme to the House, but it is probable that the authors 
of the government scheme believed that the local authorities 
could not be trusted to carry out so troublesome a task with 
efficiency. They may have been impressed by the occurrence 
of some scandals in connection with the administration of 
public assistance. But when a dispassionate survey is made 
of the manner in which the local authorities carried out 
their very heavy and difficult duties in relation to public 
assistance during the post-war period, the verdict must be 
that on the whole they acquitted themselves remarkably well. 
It is also clear that the authors of the government plan 
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believed that the matter could be taken out of politics alto- 
gether. Lord Rushcliffe (then Sir Henry Betterton) said, 
during the debate on the second reading, that to make payments 
to the unemployed, who were outside the insurance scheme, 
the duty of the Minister of Labour, would be to transfer 
“the whole question of discretionary payments into national 
politics in a most acute fashion.” So he rejected this solution. 
But he was not willing to leave the matter in local politics ; 
he produced a scheme which it was hoped would relieve 
politicians, local and national, from responsibility for this duty. 

What was this plan? If we neglect the small number of 
able-bodied unemployed who remain the responsibility of 
the local authorities, it transfers all persons of this class, 
who are not eligible for benefit, to the care of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Boatd. Thus, like the plan put forward 
by the Commission, it substitutes a two-decker for a three- 
decker system. The novel part of the scheme is to be found 
in the constitution and powers of the Board. They are appa- 
rently modelled on the precedent of those public utility cor- 
porations which have proved to be able to run to the public 
satisfaction such services as docks, central electricity and 
broadcasting. Thus the Board has a large measure of 
independence, appoints its own staff and makes its own regu- 
lations which Parliament can reject but cannot amend. But 
the relative success of existing public utility organisations 
does not in fact provide any grounds for supposing that a 
similar organisation is appropriate for the purpose with 
which we are concerned. Passing over the not unimportant 
fact that existing public utility corporations derive their 
revenues from charges in the shape of dues, licences and so 
on, and have to make both ends meet from the funds so 
ptovided, we find that they were set up to perform services of a 
more otf less technical kind. In the day to day running of 
docks and of electrical generation social and political questions 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE BOARD 


do not enter. Therefore, in handing over such tasks to cor- 
porations of this kind, Parliament merely leaves to others 
the responsibility for duties which it is not itself well fitted 
to perform, but does not divest itself of the responsibility 
for any social or political problems. Broadcasting, however, 
is not altogether a technical service; from time to time it 
raises social and political issues of interest to everyone, and 
it is very pertinent to the present discussion to note that on 
this account it has been questioned whether a public utility 
corporation is altogether an appropriate instrument for this 
purpose. It will be remembered that the Royal Commission, 
which has recently reported, desired that there should be 
a greater opportunity than exists at present for discussion 
in Parliament of the problems of general interest which arise 
in the running of the broadcasting service. 

In other words the transfer of broadcasting to a public 
utility corporation does not work without difficulty because 
the corporation has to decide on issues in which Parliament 
must continue to interest itself. When we come tothe granting 
of discretionary payments to the unemployed, we find that 
it is not at any point an expert matter ; it is not a task which, 
like the management of docks or electrical generation, 
requires the service of highly trained men belonging to a 
specialised profession. It is a straightforward job which, 
however, raises social and political issues that are of immediate 
and continuous interest to the community at large. They are 
precisely the kind of issue which in a democratic country 
the elected representatives of the people must themselves 
face and determine. Any attempt to shuffle out of this respon- 
sibility is doomed to failure ; for no one is going to believe 
that Parliament is not responsible for the actions of a Board 
which it has set up and could at any time destroy. 
The question is whether this task of apportioning allowances 
which, though in one sense very troublesome, is within the 
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comprehension of all, is to be assigned to Parliament or to 
the local authorities. If we adopt the latter course, that is 
if we follow our traditions, the matter remains, it is true, 
in local politics, but with the beneficial consequence that 
controversies ate fought out in dozens of different areas 
by persons having special knowledge of the standards and 
requirements of the residents in those areas. To centralise 
the service, whether by making the Ministry of Labour 
responsible or by placing the duty upon a Board which all 
believe is merely a creature of the government of the day, 
is tocanalise the controversies ana to direct all the dissatis- 
faction upon Parliament which is likely to become the scene 
of periodical dog fights. The making of the question of allow- 
ances into a matter of national controversy exposes a tender 
point in the social structure to the draughts of parliamentary 
debate which is likely to turn it into a permanently running 
sore. Further, since this canalisation, by uniting small 
streams of discontent into a torrent, both increases the force 
and improves the aim of the malcontents, it is certain that the 
result will be to stimulate the making of objections, many 
of which may take their origin merely in adesireto embarrass 
the government of the day. In other words it creates a mag- 
nificent opportunity for trouble makers. 

Thus nothing is gained by setting up a semi-independent 
board; since there is nothing expert about its functions, it 
cannot perform its task better than other persons, and to the 
claim that the Board will provide uniformity of treatment 
it may be replied that, in view of the variations in social 
conditions and traditions throughout the country, it is latitude 
and not uniformity that is wanted. The fiasco of January, 
1935, may be attributed to the attempt to fit all the clients 
of the Board with a suit of standard pattern and to the mag- 
nificent opportunity which was given for objecting to the 
process. On the other hand, as we have seen, the scheme has 
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certain very unfortunate results of which one demands 
some further examination. It involves, as has already been 
mentioned, the arbitrary separation of the able-bodied unem- 
ployed from others in need, and the attempt to treat one 
kind of need in isolation from the other needs of these persons 
and their families. The result is an absurd duplication, the 
Board investigating and giving cash allowances to those out 
of work, and the local authorities investigating and treating 
persons, often belonging to the families of the unemployed, 
having other kinds of need; this is accompanied by a 
continual see-saw of persons who one day are clients of the 
Board and another day fall sick and become the clients of the 
local authorities. It has been suggested that, in order to lessen 
the amount of see-saw, the Board should be given further 
powers to enable it, for instance, to care for its clients who 
fall sick. But this would only widen the field where dupli- 
cation exists and would result in two forms of public medical 
service. It is clear enough that, if the powers of the Board 
were considerably enlarged, an intolerable situation would 
in time be reached, to escape from which either the Board 
must go on and assume all those functions which the local 
authorities now undertake in relation to the social services, 
or it must retreat. To let it go on would be in effect to destroy 
our system of local government ; for it would leave to local 
authorities little more than routine functions such as scaveng- 
ing and the like. However much the reform of local govern- 
ment may be needed, no one desires its virtual destruction. 
But how can the Board be got to retreat ? 

There are strong vested interests working for the preser- 
vation of the Board, and the prestige of the Government 
would be damaged if it had to strangle its baby. Could it 
not therefore undergo some metamorphosis? The very 
title, Unemployment Assistance Board, is suggestive. For 
where does unemployment mostly require assistance? The 
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answer is of course in the special areas. These areas contain 
a very large proportion of the clients of the Board. Even the 
most dilatory government will be obliged before long to set 
up some effective organisation to deal in a comprehensive 
manner with the problems which these areas present. Why 
then should the Board not become the authority which is so 
badly wanted if the problems of these areas are to be solved ? 
What is required is the setting up, except in the special 
areas, of unemployment assistance committees of the local 
authorities acting under the Minister of Labour. These 
committees, financed by the central government, would be 
tesponsible for the able-bodied unemployed who had 
no claim to benefit and would have discretion as to the 
amount of the allowance to be granted. The Board, armed 
with enlarged powers, would function only in the special 
areas where the problem of unemployment is so vast that it 
cannot be solved by local effort and requires treatment by 
some authority backed by wide powers and national funds. 
There is here a field of most beneficial activity for the Board. 
At present it isa clumsy piece of machinery forced into the 
delicate and complicated organisation of the social services 
with which it can never form organic and harmonious 
telations. Unless it can be removed or transformed, it will 
endanger further progress in the building up, along the exis- 
ting promising lines, of closely related and mutually adapted 
social services administered by local authorities. The laying 
of the foundations of the social services has been the 
outstanding achievement of the present century ; it would be a 
catastrophe if, now that we are trying to build on them, they 
were destroyed by this inept invention which, without any 
adequate reason having been given, has been substituted 
for the machinery suggested by the Royal Commission. 
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FIVE YEARS IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


By IssBeL Bisson 


INCE the constitution of the University Grants 

Committee in 1919 the publication of its quinquennial 

Reports has served as a periodic stock-taking for the 

Universities of this country. Those who have not 
been in close contact with University affairs since the War 
can hardly realise the admirable work of this Committee 
during the sixteen years of its existence. Appointed to act 
in an expert advisory capacity between the Treasury and the 
University institutions—sixteen Universities, three independ- 
ent University Colleges and two Technical Colleges—in 
receipt of the annual Treasury grant, it has discharged its 
important and difficult function with remarkable tact and 
understanding, never forgetting its responsibility for the 
spending of a substantial sum of public money, yet always 
keeping a watchful and sympathetic eye on the developing 
activities and growing needs of the recipients. A fact 
mentioned in the present Report gives some indication of the 
Committee’s sense of its dual responsibility. In 1930-31 
the Treasury approved an increase of a quarter of a million 
in the annual grant to the Universities, an increase which, 
in the crisis of 1931, the Committee*on National Expenditure 
ptoposed to discontinue. But the representations of the 
Grants Committee were so convincing and, in the words 
of the Report, “ deemed to be so reasonable” that no cut 
was made in the annual grant, the Committee showing 
its appreciation of this concession by surrendering its accum- 
ulated reserve of £150,000 which would normally have been 
expended in non-recurrent grants to the Universities. At 
a time when public opinion was infected by a general sense 
of panic, this was a signal proof of the Treasury’s confidence 
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in the judgment of the Committee ; and, on the other side, 
it is common knowledge in the Universities that their interests 
could not be in better hands. That it can report “a very 
satisfactory measure of progress” during the past five years 
is in very large measure due to the wisdom of the Committee 
itself. 

In considering the Report and its possible bearing on 
University policy it is well to keep two important points in 
mind. In 1934-35, the last year for which figures are given, 
the Treasury grants to the Universities accounted for nearly 
£2,000,000 out of their total income of just over six millions ; 
when other Parliamentary grants are added to this sum it 
amounts to {2,058,914 of 33.9 per cent. of annual income. 
It is a substantial amount, the right expenditure of which is 
a public responsibility ; and the work of the Grants Com- 
mittee is a singularly happy solution of what might have 
proved a difficult relationship between the Universities and 
the State. Recent events in other countries have served to 
remind us here that the price of intellectual freedom is eternal 
vigilance, and few will question that the Universities are 
right in guarding their autonomy as jealously as they do. 
In the newer civic Universities any danger to such autonomy 
—and there is certainly some— comes rather from the pressure 
of local feeling than from a policy of Government control, 
the possibility of which, in the present state of public opinion, 
is very remote. It is therefore important to realise just how 
far the powers of the Grants Committee extend. The 
success of its survey depends on the willing co-operation of the 
University authorities, who supply statistics, reports, state- 
ments of affairs, and also arrange for the quinquennial visit 
of the Committee. The importance and extent of these visits 
is made clear by the fact that they occupied the time of the 
Committee between November, 1933 and May, 1935. In 
all 59 visits were paid, including each of the constituent 
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units of such a University as London. “ In the normal course 
of our visits,” runs the Report, “ we examined sites, buildings 
and equipment, we met the Governing Bodies and interviewed 
representatives of the professorial and non-professorial 
staffs, and we also met representatives of the students. In a 
word, we had full opportunities of discussing the position 
of each institution both at formal and informal meetings.” 
On the knowledge thus variously acquired the Committee 
recommends the allocation of a proportion of the total 
Treasury Grant to each of the recipient institutions. While 
it is therefore true that these “ visits are in no sense inspec- 
tions,” and in their give and take points of practice and 
policy are revealed and discussed far more freely than they 
could possibly be if everyone connected with the University 
felt that both they and their institution were on trial,there is 
at the same time a natural desire, even a compulsion, to seek 
the good opinion of the Committee and respect the findings 
of its published Report. It would be a bold University which 
pursued a policy running clean counter to the publicly 
expressed opinions of this most tactful of Committees. 
University teachers, who are accustomed to speak with 
some authority on their own subject, do not always willingly 
accept the judgment of other people, even their colleagues, 
on the conduct of academic affairs. The composition of the 
Grants Committee is therefore of the first importance. Its 
nine members—eight men and one woman—have all had 
long and varied experience in higher education. It is enough 
merely to recall the names of its successive Chairmen: 
Sit William McCormick, Sir Walter Riddell, and now Sir 
Walter Moberly, once a don at Oxford, then Professor at 
Birmingham, Principal of a University College, and Vice- 
Chancellor of the largest modern English University outside 
London. Every one who has had any dealings with the 
Committee must share in its eloquent tribute in this Report 
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to the tradition of magnificent work handed on by his two 
predecessors in office, and no less devotedly by Alan Kidd, 
the Secretary of the Committee from 1922 till his death in 
1933. With so much collective experience among its members, 
removed as they now are from the daily and often confusing 
routine of academic work, the Committee is in an unequalled 
position to survey the whole field of University education. 
From their own knowledge they can follow the course of 
its historic development in modern times, from first-hand 
observation they can compare one institution or system with 
another ; on every score their judgment is likely to be more 
fully-informed and more independent than that of University 
teachers and administrators who are primarily concerned with 
the detail of their own University and work. But it can 
hardly have the same intimate knowledge of actual working 
conditions, and it would be a poor compliment to this inter- 
esting Report to accept all its conclusions and suggestions 
without question. 

About the facts set out in its opening section and the tables 
of statistics at the end there can be little difference of opinion. 
The picture they present is one of growth in every direction 
since the close of the previous quinquennium : five thousand 
more students; an additional five University institutions 
qualified to be put on the Treasury list ; total annual income 
up by £898,000; a capital increase for endowments of 
£2,280,000 ; a sum of more than five millions expended on 
buildings and the acquisition of sites ; an increase of 13 per 
cent. in the numbers of staff, including the founding of 83 
new full-time Chairs, 33 of them wholly or partly endowed ; 
a much needed rise of £50,000 in the annual expenditure 
on Libraries. The period has not been notable for constitu- 
tional changes, except the work of the Royal Commission on 
the University of Durham, whose recommendations for very 
considerable reforms are now being embodied in the necessary 
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Statutes. Here, too, may be reckoned the creation, in 1929, 
of the central Court of the University of London, to which 
the Grants Committee has handed over the task of allocating 
to the various colleges their appropriate share of the Univer- 
sity’s block grant from the Treasury, and whose work in 
co-ordinating activities on the Bloomsbury site is perhaps 
the most remarkable development going on at the present 
moment. It is inevitable that the more spectacular features 
in the picture of University life should bulk largest in the 
public eye—the new Library and Laboratories at Cambridge, 
the Bloomsbury buildings, the great new Brotherton Library 
at Leeds. But every University in the country is feeling 
this ceaseless need for growth, and is keeping pace with it to 
a degree which is astonishing. The Report therefore does 
well to record how much is due to those generous private 
benefactors who make development possible. Five anda quarter 
million pounds is the munificent total of their benefactions 
in the present quinquennium, nearly half of which took the 
form of endowments. Everybody will endorse the Com- 
mittee’s opinion that “a University’s general endowment fund 
is the surest foundation upon which to build its independence 
and stability,” and fortunately there is no sign of any break 
in the long succession of those who have been willing to de- 
vote some part of their riches to secure this end. But the 
Committee suggests that it is not only the rich who might 
be asked and expected to help. There are obvious difficulties 
of organisation, and few professional men and women 
would welcome an increase in the number of societies and 
causes which claim their loyalty and their subscriptions ; 
but it is no doubt true that more use might be made of the 
affection and gratitude of many graduates for their old 
University. 

When the Committee turns to the “‘ Needs and Problems ” 
of the Universities, it gives by far the largest space to the 
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consideration of the student population. There are few 
experienced University teachers or administrators who would 
quarrel with that proportioning of attention at the present 
moment. Since the beginning of the century the number 
of full-time students in England, Wales and Scotland has 
risen from 20,249 to 50,638, a figure which represents, in 
comparison with the total population of each country, 
in England 1 in 1,013, in Wales 1 in 741, in Scotland 1 in 
473: as a whole, 1 in 885. It is notoriously difficult to make 
any exact comparison with other countries, where the term 
University student bears varying meanings often different 
from ours. But approximate figures are given as: Italy, 1 in 
808 ; Germany, 1 in 604; France, 1 in 480. Even allowing 
for a liberal margin of error, Great Britain as a whole, and 
England especially, come badly out of the comparison, and it 
looks as if there were a pressing need for increased facilities 
for University education. But it would be unwise to accept 
the obvious conclusion too readily. The delegates from the 
English Association to the International Conference of Uni- 
versity Teachers held in June of last year at Grenoble could 
not fail to be impressed by the anxiety of the French and 
German delegates about the unemployment of their graduates. 
In this connection it is a significant fact, mentioned by the 
Grants Committee, that “ in 1934 only some 16,000 students 
from secondary schools in Germany were allowed to enter 
the German institutions of higher learning as compared 
with something like 30,000 students in 1932.” In this country 
the problem of the graduate who cannot find suitable employ- 
ment has never been so pressing as on the Continent ; but 
it is worth noting that it is least serious in England, and that 
it has been and still is extremely serious in Wales, where, 
with a diminishing population, the number of students 
tose by nearly a thousand in the decade 1925-35 (1 in 1,005 
to 1 in 741). In Scotland, with its long tradition of bringing 
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University education within reach of all who can profit 
by it, and proportionately a larger outlet for University 
graduates in the professions, the great difficulty in finding 
employment in recent years has reacted on the number of 
students, which has fallen by 7o1 since 1928-29. 

Other facts emerge which are clearly connected with this 
problem of future employment. While the total number of 
students has risen by five thousand, the number of women 
students has fallen by 864, almost entirely in Scotland; and 
there has been a radical change in the distribution of students 
according to Faculties. Pure Science shows a rise of 1,315 ; 
Medicine one of 2,769 as against a fa// of 2,610 in the pre- 
ceding quinquennium ; while Arts, though still containing 
nearly half the total student population, rose by only 162, 
as compared with 4,644 between 1924 and 1929. The Report 
further notes, with approval, that the number of full-time 
advanced students has grown from 2,082 to 2,813, an increase 
of 35 per cent. in the period under review. It would indeed 
be surprising if, even with their increased numbers, the 
Universities had discovered 731 additional students capable 
of doing advanced work of such a kind that its pursuit is 
wholly justified by its intrinsic excellence. In fact, every 
University teacher knows that the numbers of advanced 
students have been artificially swollen by the unwillingness 
of those newly-graduated to join the ranks of the unemployed 
before they need, and that many have welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of putting in a post-graduate year in the hope that 
their prospects would improve. The Universities may yet 
have to guard against the tendency of young men and women 
to hang on after taking their first Degree, collecting further 
paper qualifications but sometimes, in the process, becoming 
less and not more employable, if only because they are 
older. By that time, too, they often expect a better post than 
their abilities warrant, and set an entirely wrong value 
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on the kind of “advanced” work they have been doing. 
There are, of course, many students who benefit immeasur- 
ably from a post-graduate year or years, even when they are 
never going to become experts and scholars in their subject. 
But the Committee’s method of measuring this “ important 
element in University progress” by counting heads must 
awake misgiving in those who know just how much—and 
how little—these heads may hold. Certainly no encourage- 
ment should be given to the production of bad Research, 
of which there is already more than enough in the Universities. 
It is only fair to the Committee to say that elsewhere in their 
Report they show themselves fully aware of this. 

The new distribution over the various Faculties seems, 
on the whole, a healthy feature, though it remains to be seen 
how far the doctors and scientists now in training can be 
absorbed in their respective professions. It is significant 
that some Medical Schools are already inclined to limit the 
number of entrants, and many people will agree with the 
Committee’s suggestion that each University should seriously 
ask itself what is the largest number of students it can 
effectively teach. University authorities have been known to 
refer to the “ marginal student,” which apparently means 
the last in number whom it pays that University to teach ; 
and in their franker moments Colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge admit that they have to fill their rooms with whatever 
entrants ate available in order to keep the College going. 
But financial considerations, though of course they enter into 
the question, are not the sole or the right standard of measure- 
ment. It is at least open to question whether, in number of 
students, the Universities have not reached, or gone beyond, 
their maximum effective capacity for the moment. We are 
at last beginning to doubt whether the sensational develop- 
ment in a very academic kind of secondary education since 
the beginning of this century is in itself necessarily a good 
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thing. It is often forgotten, except by those actively engaged 
in teaching, how many young people drift into and through 
the secondary schools without much purpose or interest, and 
having satisfied the modest requirements of school-leaving 
examinations equally drift into the Universities, with no 
intellectual vocation, and merely in search of a qualification 
for a job. How often has the weary University teacher 
heard the average and less than average student say that he 
“supposes he will have to teach”; and unfortunately, in 
spite of the laudable efforts of University Appointments 
Committees to open up new fields of graduate employment, 
the great majority do teach. And so the vicious circle goes on. 

There are signs that the number of students may tend to 
stabilise itself about the present figure, but those 50,000 have 
to be reckoned with, and in asking whether they are receiving 
all that a University education should imply the Report 
puts a question which all University teachers are in practice 
forced to ask themselves every day. It is impossible, at 
present, to be satisfied with the answer; and although most 
is heard on this score about the Scottish and the modern 
English Universities it would be wrong to assume that 
Oxford and Cambridge are beyond help or criticism. In 
the last resort what a student gets from his University must 
depend on what he brings to it, and a disquieting number 
of those who enter our Universities are not ready or able to 
make the most of the opportunities offered them. It is natur- 
ally in the newer Universities that these opportunities leave 
most room for improvement, but conditions at Oxford 
and Cambridge have changed profoundly since the war, and 
an increasing proportion of their undergraduates are not 
very different intellectually or in social experience from their 
fellow undergraduates elsewhere. Broadly speaking, teachers 
are agreed in deploring the premature specialisation which 
has grown up in the higher school forms, partly owing 
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to University Scholarship demands. The very best pupils 
thrive on it as they will thrive on almost any intellectual 
discipline, but the vast majority of those who enter the Univer- 
Sities are below that level. A large number of them are already 
tired, knowing a good many facts, often at second-hand 
and inaccurately, and without the slightest intellectual curi- 
osity or real taste for the subjects they elect to study. In all 
the Universities the growth of Honour Schools has thrown 
the broader curriculum of the Pass Degree completely into 
the shade, and University teachers, themselves, it must be 
remembered, specialists in their subject, are being slowly 
brought to recognise that for many undergraduates, including 
some of parts and ability, a specialist training is far from being 
the best. Already several Universities are experimenting 
with carefully arranged combinations of subjects, designed 
to provide a more general education and allow full opportunity 
for distinguished work of a real University character. 

In Scotland and the newer English Universities the last 
decade has seen a great development in social conditions 
and the training they may be expected to give their students 
as what this Report calls “a member of society and a human 
being.” Though much remains to be done, Students’ Unions, 
Common Rooms, Refectories, Playing Fields have been pro- 
vided on a scale which is often splendid. A small beginning 
has been made with general health services, the need for which 
cannot be overestimated and on which a useful Report, 
showing the importance attached to this question by students 
themselves, was issued by the National Union of Students 
in 1933. University authorities, usually remembering their 
own Oxford and Cambridge days, have pushed on with a 
policy of building Halls of Residence, until there are now 
over 6,000 students housed in these. It is a system which the 
Grants Committee has always commended with force and 
eloquence, and nobody would deny that it has some of the 
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advantages, real or potential, which its enthusiasts claim. 
But a Hall of Residence can never be a miniature Oxford 
ot Cambridge College transported to the conditions of a 
modern industrial town, and, while it provides opportunities 
for the humanising intercourse which is rightly regarded 
as important, it also encourages a good deal of wasted social 
energy. A man or woman at Oxford or Cambridge can largely 
select occasions for contact with his fellows and enjoy privacy 
when he wants it. In a modern Hall of Residence, with its 
greater promiscuity, its fixed routine, its public meals and 
corridors of study bedrooms,the individual tends to become 
merged in the crowd and its activities. The effect can be 
the very reverse of that intended, and advocates of the policy 
of Halls of Residence should not consider those students 
merely unreasonable or unsociable who prefer even indifferent 
lodgings because of the greater privacy and independence 
they offer. Besides, the policy does not touch that half of the 
student population who live in their own homes, often 
travelling considerable distances daily to and from the 
University, some of them living under home conditions 
conducive neither to good work nor to a full social life. 
Yet among their number in every University are to be found 
some of the best all-round students of their generation. 
However important the provision of social facilities, 
they obviously lose much of their value without a stimulating 
intellectual and personal contact between students and their 
teachers. Opportunities of meeting outside “ working 
hours” are increasingly welcomed on both sides; but 
University opinion at the moment is focussing rather on the 
relative merits of a lecturing and a tutorial system. In the 
modern Universities lectures undoubtedly occupy too large 
a place, and there are grim legends of their being given in 
relays in Scottish lecture-rooms packed to capacity with a 
couple of hundred students. The pros and cons of the two 
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systems are set out in the Report with considerable fairness, 
but it seems to beg most of the questions it has raised when it 
concludes that “ in most Universities, owing to the very great 
expenditure entailed, anything like a complete tutorial system 
is an ideal.” All this discussion at present tends to make too 
much of the tutorial and too little of the lecture. Of course it is 
true that lectures should be good when given at all, that they 
should have—as they obviously can have—a real educational 
purpose and value, that not all good University teachers 
have the gift of lecturing. But there is some tendency to 
assume that the man who cannot lecture will be better in 
tutorial work, and that the quality of the teaching will 
inevitably improve if lectures are cut down to give him 
scope. There is, however, little danger that lectures will be 
abandoned as an integral part of the teaching system, but the 
compulsory lecture has fewer defenders, and this seems at 
least partly due to a misunderstanding of its commonest 
though not its only function. In every field of study there 
is a body of knowledge and criticism which all students 
must take into account and which can be most economically 
and effectively dealt with in lectures, however far they may 
pursue and supplement it in private tutorials. A “ complete 
tutorial system ” would be a sheer waste of time and energy, 
for teachers as well as students. With an e/ite of able and 
interested students it has admirable possibilities; under 
existing circumstances, it would involve much wearisome 
drudgery, endless repetition and spoon-feeding, devastating 
to the teacher and with no very clear advantage to the 
student. As a lively French observer remarked about the 
daily routine of some Oxford dons: ‘C’est un travail de 
femme de chambre.” 

The success of University education is likely to depend 
on the quality of its teachers more than on any other single 
factor, and in the last resort, though there will always be many 
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who choose this work in preference to anything else, the 
Universities must pay adequate salaries if they are to secure 
the right talent. It is therefore satisfactory to find a gradual 
rise in the status of University teachers and what the Report 
calls “a definite if modest improvement ” in average salary. 
But University teachers may well hold that the position of 
the staff generally is less satisfactory than the Report might 
suggest to the outside reader. It notes, for example, an aver- 
age increase of £16 in the salaries of lecturers since 1929: 
£455 to £471. It should be remembered that the vast majority 
of the lecturers of 1934-5 are those of 1928-9, grown five 
years older and on an average £16 a year richer. This grade 
of men and women, who have been anything from six years 
upwards in University teaching, admittedly offers the greatest 
problems in salary and status. Though the number of higher 
and better-paid posts shows a satisfactory rise, it is obvious 
that they must remain few in comparison to the large and 
increasing middle-grade, and the suggestion in the Report 
for meeting this position of stale-mate is not one that greatly 
commends itself to University teachers. It emphasises the 
benefits of a practice already in operation in some Universities, 
of fixing the size or proportionate size of this permanent 
lecturing staff, and only promoting from the probationary 
grade of young University teachers when a vacancy occurs 
or in cases of exceptional merit. Other “ probationers,” on 
this system, must leave at the end of three years’ trial— 
in practice the period is often longer—while they are still 
of an age to find other employment, for instance in secondary 
schools. Without asking whether the secondary schools 
wish to become asylums for disappointed aspirants to 
University posts, there are other drawbacks. The majority 
of young men and women engage in post-graduate study 
before becoming lecturers, so that they tend to start about 
the age of 25 or over. At 28, still more at 30, it is growing 
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late to change, especially when they have incurred respon- 
sibilities. It is common knowledge, also, that the policy of 
dismissal, failing the vacancy which seldom occurs just when 
it is wanted, involves a serious leakage of real ability and 
valuable experience. In ihe end this irreparable loss to the 
Universities must inevitably be increased by the unwillingness 
of young people to embark on a career which promises them 
no security for honest and able work. 

All those who have first-hand knowledge of the Univer- 
sities must share the opinion, so strongly conveyed in this 
Report, that under conditions of extreme difficulty they are 
doing admirable work of which the country has deep and 
urgent need. It seems likely that in the immediate future 
their task will be less to increase their size or number or 
multiply the subjects they profess than to strengthen their 
existing work and develop its usefulness with all the power 
they can command. It is therefore good to learn that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is making provision in the 
Estimates for an increase of £270,000 in the Universities 
vote, thus raising it to £2,100,000; and that the Treasury 
proposes to restore the reserve of £150,000 surrendered in 
1931. No grant of public money is likely to be more carefully 
or more usefully spent. 
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SURVEYS 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 
EsTHONIA—COLOMBIA—ECUADOR—PORTUGAL—RUSSIA. 


N the sphere of social legislation we may begin by noting 
le creation of a “Chamber of Agricultural Workers 

and small Farmers” in Esthonia. The chamber was 

created by a degree promulgated on April 17 last and 
its task is defined as helping to ameliorate the position of 
small agricultural holdings and representing the interests 
of agricultural workers and small farmers. It is empowered 
to determine the conditions—general and local—of the 
agricultural labourer and the small farmer, to advise the 
competent authorities on the state of the agricultural property 
market, on the position of labourers and small farmers, 
and on legislation protecting their interests, to represent 
labourers and small farmers on public bodies, to develop 
agricultural technical education and the organisation of small 
holders, to create and direct bodies set up to serve their 
interests, to assist in the development of social assurance 
and to lend its aid in the solution of disputes.1 

The organs of this chamber are the general assembly, 
the executive and the committee of control. The chamber 
is composed of thirty-six members elected for a three-year 
period. The right to vote for thirty-two of these is given 
to all agricultural labourers and small farmers. On the 
other hand, four members who have the same rights as 
elected members are appointed by the Minister of Agriculture. 
The whole activity of the chamber is controlled by the 
Ministry. 

In the Republic of Colombia a law regulating compulsory 
savings enters into force on January 1, 1937. This law 
affects all workers and salaried employees in the Republic’s 
territory. The management of the compulsory savings system 
will be entrusted to a special section of “‘ savings and social 
thrift,” which will be created at the Savings Bank of Colombia. 


Representatives of employees and workers will be appointed 
1 Informations sociales, 1936, p. 498. 
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by the government on the recommendation of trade unions 
and professional associations. The Bank is allowed to absorb 
existing insurance, superannuation and pensions funds, 
whether public or private, whose object is the levying of 
contributions; the Savings Bank of Colombia is now to 
take over their functions. The funds of the bank will be 
constituted by obligatory individual contributions and col- 
lective levies and contributions, that is to say, with the par- 
ticipation of employers. Workers will pay three per cent. 
of their wages and salaried employees two per cent. of their 
salaries. e state is under obligation to defray the expenses 
incurred in organising this savings system. 

I may also call attention to the decree by which Ecudor 
has also established a national insurance organisation. Its 
composition is as follows: The executive committee of the 
new institution is composed of the manager of the pensions 
office, the general manager of the iabour Office, the head 
of the central Public Assistance Committee and six members 
appointed by the government. The committee is charged 
with drawing up a constitution for the new institution and 
to submit this to the government for approval before 
June 5 next.? 

The Government of Portugal has recently set up a 
“Technical Corporative Council for Trade and Industry.” 
The task of this council is to direct and control the work of 
the corporative organisations, to study and manage that side 
of the work of the corporative institutions which concerns trade 
and industry, to advise on all questions of a corporative econ- 
omic nature which are submitted to it by the Minister for Trade 
and Industry and to carry out on the demand of the Minister 
any investigation necessary for the direction of Portugal’s 
commercial activities. The Minister for Trade and Industry 
directs the work of the Technical Corporative Council. 
It is composed of ten members appointed by the Minister. 
Eight of these ate chosen from the Government delegates 
on the various corporative organisations and two of them 
represent the Department of Corporations and of State 
Insurance. 

1 op. cit., 1936, pp. 280-281. 
2 op. cit., 1936, p. 282. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 
2 

In the sphere of constitutional legislation the most import- 
ant event of recent months has been the publication of the 
draft of the new constitution for the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. In the press of foreign countries the draft con- 
stitution has been represented as the beginning of a new 
political era in Russia and the installation of a democratic 
regime. The analysis of it and the commentaries given by 
Soviet officials when it was published hardly permit one to 
accept this view. The draft constitution is none the less 
an extremely interesting document, for it modifies in certain 
important particulars the working of the constitution in 
Russia. The draft is too big a document to be reproduced 
textually here. It includes several sections which are from 
the point of view of administration, important enough to 
merit special attention, although I cannot do more than indi- 
cate some of the more important contents from the political 
point of view. 

Has there been any real change of regime? Has there 
been a radical transformation of the Soviet system? Are 
there any democratic elements in the new constitution ? 

Att. 1 gives a general definition of the regime : 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a socialist state of 
workers and peasants. 

Arts. 2, 3 and 4 complete the definition and one finds 
in them the traditional elements of revolutionary Marxism. 

Art. 2. The political foundation of the U.S.S.R. is formed by 
the soviets of workers’ deputies which have grown and become 
strong as a result of the overthrow of the power of the landlords 
and capitalists and the conquests of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Art. 3. All power in the U.S.S.R. belongs to the workers of the 
town and village in the form of soviets of workers’ deputies. 

Art. 4. The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. consists in 
the socialist ownership of the instruments and means of production 
firmly established as a result of the liquidation of the capitalist 
system of economy, the abolition of the private ownership of the 
instruments and means of production and the abolition of the 
exploitation of man by man. 

As a tesult of the evolution of the Soviet Union during 
recent years a certain concession is made to the principles 
of private property in Arts. 9 and 10, which define the place 
which private property may hold in a Communist state : 

Art. 9. Alongside the socialist system of economy which is the 
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dominant form of economy in the U.S.S.R. the ‘aw allows the small 
private economy of individual peasants and handicraftsmen working 
at home based on individual labour and excluding the exploitation 
of the labour of others. 

Art. 10. The personal ownership by citizens of their income from 
work and savings, home and auxiliary household economy, of 
objects of domestic and household economy as well as objects of 
personal use and comfort is protected by law. 

The supreme organ of the U.S.S.R. is now the Supreme 
Council, a Parliament composed of two houses : 

Art. 30. The supreme organ of state power of the U.S.S.R. is 
the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. 

In the interval between the two annual sessions of the Par- 


liament supreme power is exercised by the Presidium : 

Art. 48. The Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. elects at a 
meeting of both chambers the Presidium of the Supreme Council 
of the U.S.S.R. composed of the Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R., four vice-chairmen, the Secretary 
of the Presidium and thirty-one members of the Presidium. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. is 
accountable to the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. in all its 
activities. 

Art. 49 lays down : 
The Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. : 

(a) convenes sessions of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. ; 

(d) interprets laws in operation by issuing appropriate in- 
structions ; 

(¢) dissolves the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. on the basis 
of Art. 47 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. and fixes new elections ; 

(@) conducts a referendum on its own initiative or on the demand 
of one of the Union republics ; 

(é) rescinds decisions and orders of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries of the U.S.S.R. and the Councils of People’s 
Commissaries of the republics in cases where such decisions and 
orders are not in accordance with the law ; 

(f) between sessions of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. 
relieves of their duties and appoints the various People’s Com- 
missaries of the U.S.S.R. at the instance of the Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissaries of the U.S.S.R. to be later 
submitted for confirmation by the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. ; 

(g) awards decorations of the U.S.S.R. ; 

(4) exercises the right of pardon ; 

(‘) appoints and replaces the supreme command of the armed 
forces of the U.S.S.R. ; 

(j) between sessions of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. 
declares a state of war in the event of aggression on the U.S.S.R. ; 

(&) declares general or partial mobilisation ; 
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(/) ratifies international treaties ; 

(m) appoints and recalls plenipotentiary representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. to foreign states ; 

(”) accepts the credentials of diplomatic representatives of 
foreign states. 

The chief interest of the student must, however, be the 
definition in the new constitution of the rights of the indi- 
vidual, the electoral law and the part allotted to the Com- 
munist Party in the Soviet state. The draft enumerates 
certain rights of the citizen : 

Art. 118. Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to work— 
the right to receive guaranteed work with payment for their work 
in accordance with its quantity and quality. 

The right to work is ensured by the socialist organisation of 
national economy, the steady growth of the productive forces of 
soviet society, the absence of economic crises and the abolition 
of unemployment. 

Art. 119. Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to leisure. 

The right to leisure is ensured by the reduction of the working 
day to seven hours for the overwhelming majority of the workers, 
establishment of annual vacations with pay for workers and 
employees and provision of a wide network of sanatoria, rest-homes 
and clubs for the accommodation of the workers. 

Art. 120. Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to material 
security in old age as well as in the event of sickness and loss of 
capacity to work. 

This right is ensured by the wide development of social insurance 
of workers and employees at the expense of the state, free medical 
aid, and the provision of a wide network of health resorts for the 
use of the workers. 

Art. 121. Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have a right to education. 

This right is ensured by universal compulsory elementary 
education, by free education, including higher education, by the 
system of state subsidies for the overwhelming majority of students 
in higher schools, by instruction in schools in the native language 
and by the organisation of free industrial, technical and agronomic 
education for the workers at the factories, state farms, machine 
and tractor stations and collective farms. 

Art. 122. Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded equal rights 
with men in all fields of economic, state, cultural, social and 
political life. 

The possibility of realising these rights of women is ensured 
by affording women equally with men the right to work, payment 
for work, leisure, social insurance and education, state protection 
of the interests of mother and child, the granting of pregnancy 
leave with pay and the provision of a wide network of maternity 
homes, nurseries and kindergartens. 
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Art. 123. The equality of the rights of citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
irrespective of their nationality or race, in all fields of economic, 
state, cultural, social and political life is an irrevocable law. 

Any direct or indirect restriction of these rights or, conversely, 
the. establishment of direct or indirect privileges for citizens on 
account of the race or nationality to which they belong, as well 
as any propaganda for racial or national exceptionalism or to stir 
up hatred or contempt is punishable by law. 

Art. 124. To ensure to citizens freedom of conscience the 
church of the U.S.S.R. is separated from the state and the school 
from the church. Freedom to perform religious rites and freedom 
of anti-religious propaganda is recognised for all citizens. 


Art. 125 speaks of the “ liberty ” of the press, of assembly 
and association : 
In accordance with the interests of the workers for the purpose 
of strengthening the socialist system, the citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
are guaranteed : 
(a) Freedom of speech. 
(d) Freedom of the press. 
(¢) Freedom of assembly and meetings. 
(d) Freedom of street processions and demonstrations. 
These rights of the citizens are ensured by placing at the 
disposal of the workers and their organisations printing presses, 
supplies of paper, public buildings, streets, means of communication 
and other material conditions necessary for their realisation. 
As one can see, there is no question here of the /iberty of 
the press or of assembly in the sense understood by the con- 
stitutional laws of democratic states. It is not an individual 
right : it is a right which belongs to the Soviet state, and there 
is here no question of permitting the free expression of 
thought, but simply of an obligation on the part of the 
state to provide those material things necessary for the 
propagation of its own doctrines. 

Besides, this “ liberty” does not even go so far as to afford 
a pretext for the existence of a legal opposition, or of anti- 
government opinion. Art. 126 emphasises and defines 
the special position of Russia’s citizens by indicating that 
now, as before, the Communist Party is the sole possessor 
and wielder of power, and that no political—or even literary 
and ideological—opposition can be tolerated under the 
Communist regime : 

Art. 126. In accordance with the interests of the workers and 
for the purpose of developing the organisational self-expression 
and political activity of the masses of the people, citizens of the 
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U.S.S.R. are ensured the right of combining in public organisations, 
trade unions, co-operative associations, youth organisations, sport 
and defence organisations, cultural, technical and scientific societies 
and for the most active and conscientious citizens from the ranks 
of the working class and other strata of the workers of uniting in 
the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. which is the vanguard of the 
workers in their struggle for strengthening and developing the 
socialist system and which represents the means of control of all 
organisations of the workers both public and state. 
Stalin himself last March declared to an American journalist 
that there could be no question of admitting the existence 
of any other political party than the Communist party. 
He added that various political parties could exist in a capitalist 
state, but that in a socialist regime there were no classes and 
as a result no parties. In the Moscow Jsvestia Bukharin, 
the leading theorist of Bolshevism, indicated clearly why there 
could be no political opposition : 

The constitution admits no other political parties. It proceeds 
on the principle that the question of knowing whither one is 
going—backward to capitalism or forward to communism—is not 
one that permits of discussion. The partisans of the classes hostile 
to the workers and now liquidated, classes which were organised 
in parties, do not exist among us and could not be a!lowed to. 
As a result, the greatest innovation in the draft con- 

stitution, universal suffrage, introduced by Art. 134 has no 
great reality. 

Universal suffrage can change nothing for, from the point 
of view of political technique, although the electoral body 
is greatly enlarged, the problem of eligibility remains as it 
was, that is to say, only official candidates can be elected. 
The sole difference between the old system and the new is 
in the number of persons who can vote. The political results 
of the elections will suffer no change, for it will still be the 
same people who will be elected. They will be elected by 
a greater number of votes. That is all the difference. Besides, 
under such conditions, there is bound to be, as in all Soviet 
elections, a considerable number of abstentions, for the 
elections have no political reality and are nothing but a 
gesture symbolic of the approval of official candidates. 

The new constitution, therefore, introduces nothing new 
either in the domain of electoral law or in the definition of 
the position of the citizen. None the less the draft consti- 
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tution is a very interesting document, for it indicates a 
tendency which is not without interest for the understanding 
of the political history of Soviet Russia. 

In spite of certain equivocal phrases, in spite of the adop- 
tion of the principle of universal suffrage, this new constitu- 
tion leaves very little more liberty to the Soviet citizens 
than before. But as far as the organisation of the central 
power, the distribution of competence and administration is 
concerned the new constitution does indicate sechnical progress. 
As I have said before in my books on Soviet law, the system 
in present-day Russia presents two definite characteristics. 
On the one hand, Soviet law is only the expression of a 
dictatorship which completely excludes those guarantees laid 
down in a democratic system and, on the other, written law 
has no social reality. The rea/ life does not abide by the writ- 
ten codes, the laws and the constitution. There is a gulf 
fixed between it and the legal texts, and these texts which 
are multiplied with an astonishing rapidity do not correspond 
to life as it is lived in Russia. This legal “inflation” pro- 
duces almost the same effects as financial inflation which leads 
to the complete demonetisation of bank notes. Power and 
law work on two different planes. 

The new Soviet constitution aims at introducing a more 
ordered distribution of competence. We find still the same 
dictatorship but it is better organised, with its parts better 
defined, its organs less fantastic, less unfamiliar, less impracti- 
cal. It is here that we may see the historical and political 
significance of the constitutional reform in Russia. Its aim is 
to improve the technique of the dictatorship but it does not in any 
way increase the rights of the citizens. 

B. MirKINE-GUETZEVITCH 


General Secretary of the International 
Institute of Public Law. 
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HE same, odd, alignment-of British newspapers which 
developed during the Abyssinian war has been main- 
{ tained during the TE a Superficially, 
the papers of the Right have stood on both occasions 
for peace at any price—as far as England was concerned— 
while the further to the Left a newspaper’s attitude, the more 
ready it has apparently been to run the risk of bringing 
England into a European war against the aggression c. 
Fascist Powers. On the Spanish issue, however, it should 
be noted that the extreme Right papers have actually moved 
from non-intervention to a demand for British aid to the 
aggressor. 

The militancy of the Left and the pacifism of the Right 
in the face of attacks that certainly affected British interests, 
would have been scarcely conceivable to the last generation. 
This reversal of roles is the result of new factors which 
have transformed—Britain’s” position_.as..a—werld— power. 
Britain still exercises a very powerful influence. But 
the development of aerial warfare has deprived her of the 
unchallenged position that she maintained in days when a 
battleship was the index of power. Politicians both in the 
Government and Opposition are haunted by the thought of 
the defencelessness of London. English people of all parties 
really believe that another great war may mean, to use the 
hackneyed phrase, the end of civilization, and are unwilling to 
assume that this country must share inthe general catastrophe. 
A good deal of the confusion of British thought-arises froma 
hope that if there is another war on the Continent, England 
may manage by hook or by crook to keep out of it-- This hope 
is cherished more on the Right than on the Left, since the 
philosophy of the Left, whether derived from Marx or from 
nineteenth century Liberalism, assumes the impossibility 
of isolation andthe interdependence of world economic 
interests. Therefore the only isolationists on the Left are the 


~~" complete pacifists of the Sheppard-Lansbury- School. Cripp- 





sian Socialists who opposed sanctions against Italy are not 
isolationists at bottom, since they hold that an alliance or 
federation of Socialist States would be essential if Labour 
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ruled England. Isolationism is, therefore, predominantly a 
Right-wing doctrine, but there are innumerable people on the 
Left who urgently desire to be isolationist, and who have 
only been prevented from being so first by the argument that 
a League of Nations might preserve world peace. Their 
pacifism has also been shaken by the singularly flagrant form 
which recent Fascist aggressions have taken. We may sum 
up this situation by saying that all political groups in England 
are afraid of war, alarmed at the strength and ruthlessness of 
Fascist methods, reluctant to enter into a new armaments 
Aace, and mote or less weakened in their advocacy of support 
for any Power or group of Powers by a faint remaining hope 
“phat England may possibly avoid becoming again embroiled 
on the Continent. 

The second development is the increasing clarity of the 
international choice between Fascism on the one hand and 
Socialism on the other. Again, most English people, whatever 
their Party, still hope to avoid a complete form of Fascism 
or Communism in this country. They sympathise in accord- 
ance with their class and philosophy more with Fascist 
States or more with Democratic or Socialist ones. But few 
are wholehearted on either side. 

As the-result_of these new factors Conservativism is pre- 
sented with a dilemma. It would prefer all foreign States 
to be weak democracies. It is confronted with the fact of 
one powerful Communist country, three increasingly powerful 
Fascist States and several democracies which may develop 
either towards Communism or Fascism. Of the two, 
Conservatives would choose Fascism. But the expansion 
of Germany and Italy menaces British interests and British 
control of trade routes and strategical positions. Therefore 
the policy of British capitalism, in so far as it has one, is 
to avoid as long as possible definite commitments while 
England still remains comparatively weak in the air, and to 
concentrate on rearmament and hope that we may still have 
the chance of an effective voice at a later stage. Unfortunately, 

for this policy, neither Germany nor Italy seem inclined to 
Wait. 

The Left is confronted with an even more embarrassing 

dilemma. The weakness of Liberal opinion in England has 
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always been its failure to decide whether it wished actively 
to help oppressed peoples abroad with whom it sympathised. 
On innumerable occasions, progressive people in this country 
have roused opinion against foreign tyranny. Sometimes 
they have been able to help those who were rightly 
“struggling to be free”; more often they have stopped 
at sympathy, and bitterly disappointed those whom their 
attitude had encouraged to make a fight for independence. 
The League appeared to offera solution of the dilemma created 
by the incompatibility of pacifism and the desire to help the 
oppressed. With the breakdown of the League, the-choice has 
become inescapable. Either t Sponsor a policy which 
carries with it a threat of war or they must abandon any attempt 
to keep their word and to aid the victims of aggression. 
\And they are conscious all the time that when the war does 
come they will probably be involved in it on an issue that 
seems far less worth fighting for. With many hesitations and 
disabling internal conflicts they are, in fact, forced into 
the former alternative of expressing a readiness to risk a 
wart now for the sake of Socialism or Democracy, arguing 
that a strong stand by Great Britain may actually avert the 
war and that in any case it is better to fight now for issues 
they believe in rather than to wait for a purely imperialist war 
that they regard as inevitable if the Fascist Powers meet 
with no resistance. Thus the historical roles of the conserya-_ 
tive and progressive patties —are_temporarily reversed. 
Both parties, as always, wish to avoid a European war, but 
it is now the progressives who that _a strong policy 
with definite commitments is the best safeguard for peace 
and the Conservatives who fall back-on the otd-Hbeial plea 
that England” should not take sides in continental disputes 
unless she is absolutely forced by an attack upon her vital _ 
interests, 

_ The Spanish civil war took everyone in England by sur- 
ptise. The best informed newspapers had already noted that 
the Liberal Republican Government (which contained no 
Communist, Socialist or Anarchist) was in a very weak position 
and likely to be upset within the next twelve months either 
by an army coup or by the increasing pressure of the Left. 
But even the least optimistic gave the Spanish Government 
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another six months of uneasy power and the intimate relation- 
ship between the reactionary elements in Spain and Germany 
and Italian Fascism was quite unknown. Within a week 
of the outbreak of the rebellion it became clear that the coup 
a’ état had failed, that the war would be savage and prolonged 
and that the Spanish Generals were receiving help from 
Germany and Italy. When it was definitely announced 
by competent correspondents like Sir Percival Phillips 
of the Daily Telegraph that Italian planes were carrying 
Moorish troops into Southern Spain and that the rebel cause 
was being aided by both German and Italian bombers and 
pilots, the danger of the Spanish war developing into a 
European war became obvious. The most curious feature 
of the news throughout almost the entire press was the absence 
of full reports from France where the rank and file of the 
front populaire held immense demonstrations demanding 
that aid should be given to the Spanish government. This 
demand was supported by important trade unions and 
political leaders both within and outside the Government. 
It was indeed a strange and disturbing experience to be 
present in Paris when hundreds of thousands and in some cases 
even millions of people were demonstrating in favour of 
French intervention, and then to arrive in England and see 
no reference in the press to events which were in their way 
as important as the rise of the Nazi movement in Germany. 
The place that the observer would have expected to see devoted 
, to these demonstrations was occupied by accounts of the 

Olympic games in Berlin. In surveying the press and the 
course of policy during this period one must remember that 
the crisis came in August when all the leaders of the 
Opposition, most members of the Cabinet and many of the 
foreign correspondents were on holiday, and when newspapers 
had planned for their best reporters either to be in Germany 
ot to be acting as war correspondents either with the rebels 
or with the democratic forces in Spain. 

From the beginning, the news from Spain was curiously 
contradictory. The Government wireless from Madrid 
and Barcelona announced a continuous series of victories, 
and the rebels in Seville using the radio to announce an 
equally spectacular record of successes against the Govern- 
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ment. The B.B.C. adopted the sensible policy of stating 
without comment that the news was coniradictory and leaving 
listeners to form their own conclusion from its summaries 
of the rival broadcasts. The B.B.C. news has indeed avoided 
most of the pitfalls of reporting. In spite of increasing 
pressure, it has stuck to the legal position and continued to 
describe General Franco’s forces as “ rebel.” Its accounts of 
the war have been genuinely impartial and its occasional 
Talks on Spain informative rather than propagandist. 

The varying sympathies of British newspapers were 
immediately apparent. The difficulties of responsible papers 
like The Times were made immediately obvious by the use 
of a variety of adjectives and phrases to describe the two 
patties. There was no doubt that legality was on the side 
of the Government and that General Franco’s coup was 
technically a rebellion. The press of the Left naturally made 
the most of having the law on its side for once, while the 
press of the Right insisted with Mr. Winston Churchill 
that the Spanish Government was too weak to be considered 
worthy of the usual support of a constitutionally elected 
Government, and that England was entitled to regard both 
sides as belligerents. The result in The Times was a strange 
cofifusion, amusingly analysed by Mr. Julian Huxley in a 
letter to the New Statesman and Nation of August 8th. 
Mr. Huxley showed how words like “ revolt ” or “‘ mutiny,” 
which The Times had used of General Franco’s rising during 
its first days had increasingly given way to more favourably 
coloured words like “ anti-Government,” “Right,” etc., 
while the reverse process had turned “loyal” Govern- 
ment forces (as they were called at the beginning) into 
“ Proletarian,” “ Revolutionary,” or “ Communist ” forces. 

M. Blum’s decision to press for a policy of non-interven- 
tion by all foreign powers was welcomed by the entire British 
press. It was a surprising decision for a front populaire 
Government since it involved the recognition of equality 
of belligerent rights to a body of reactionary rebels, and denied 
a legitimate democratic Government the support to which 
it was legally entitled. The Daily T elegrap which is today 
of all papers most closely in touch with the Foreign Office, 
significantly stated at the crisis that this decision by the 
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French Government was the result of British pressure, and it 
is known that emissaries of the front populaire who approached 
the British Government to solicit support for a strong 
Franco-British declaration ou support of the Spanish 
Government, met with an absolute rebuff from the Foreign 
Office. The truth is that this attitude of the British Govern- 
ment was only one of the reasons that induced M. Blum 
to accept the policy of non-intervention. He was influenced 
by the opposition of several members of his Cabinet, by 
fear of civil war in France if the French Government aided 
Madrid, and by the very real danger that intervention would 
lead to European wart. 

M. Blum’s decision was welcomed as a proof of states- 
manship throughout the Conservative British press and as an 
unfortunate necessity by the Radical and Socialist press. The 
struggle then entered upon a long phase in which Britain 
and France jointly pressed for non-intervention, while the 
attitude of the Fascist Powers remained ambiguous. The 
wart in the meantime was fought with the utmost ruthlessness, 
reports increased daily of substantial help to the rebels from 
Italy, Germany and Portugal and signs began to appear 
that French patience would break down. 

During this period the British press can be divided 
into five groups. First, on the extreme right, we must place 
all the Rothermere papers, the Catholic press and the Observer. 
In the second gzoup is the purely isolationist press run by 
Lord Beaverbrook. ‘The third group contains The Times 
and the Telegraph, and from the point of view of policy, 
the Manchester Guardian and the Morning Post. Fourthly, 
come the Daily Herald and the much more positive News 
Chronicle. On the extreme left was the Daily Worker which 
was developed during this crisis into something much more 
like a national newspaper than it has ever been before. 


Even the gentle Spectator has been reduced to describing 


the attitude of the Rothermere press as something worse 
than outrageous. From the outset of the struggle all the 
Rothermere_papers—the Daily Mail, Evening News, Sunday 
Dispatch, Daily Dispatch and numerous other papers—have 
discarded any attempt at fair reporting, described all anti- 
Fascist groups in Spain as Reds and Communists, and revived 
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for propaganda purposes against the Spanish Government 
those lurid stories of atrocities which served against Germany 
during the war, were dug out for use against Russian Com- 
munists after the war and which now seem most likely to 
tell with conservative opinion against the Spanish population. 
It is difficult to choose any particular examples, since the bulk 
of the Spanish news is devoted every day to reports which 
either have no source at all or which vaguely come from 
Lisbon, but which seem in fact often to have been dug out 
of fertile imagination or from the more lurid martyrologies 
which were once given to children to read on Sundays in 
evangelical homes. The stories of nuns stripped, tortured 
and outraged, of 38 prisoners being crucified, of eyes gouged 
out and legs cut off (cp. the undiscovered child whose hands 
were cut off in 1914),,have not, as far as we have been able 
to discover, any evidence to support them. Since anti- 
clericalism is one of the strongest passions in Spain, savage 
actions have no doubt taken place. A large number of 
churches and ecclesiastical buildings have undoubtedly been 
burnt, some, if we may judge from reports of eye-witnesses, 
because they have been used as convenient positions for 
rebel sharp-shootets, or for the storing of ammunition ; 
some have no doubt been burnt simply because the Roman 
Church stands in the eyes of the Spanish proletariat as the 
symbol of everything reactionary—an impression intensified 
on this occasion by the fact that a large number of priests 
have been fighting side by side with the black troops from 
Morocco in General Franco’s army. The peculiarity of the 
propaganda*of the Rothermere press on this occasion has 
been the use made of this Catholic motif. It suggested that 
the timie had coine for British intervention in a crusade for 
Christianity against Bolshevism without apparently noticing 
that there were prominent Catholics in the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and that General Franco’s success could only be 
accomplished by the massacre of a large part of the Spanish 
population at the hands of those Moors whom Christendom 
only turned out of Europe at the cost of long and terrible war.* 


*At a later stage the Rothermere press has reverted to a non-interventional attitude, 
clearly as a result of a conviction that if Britain and France continued not to intervene, 


while Italy, Germany and Portugal went on sending supplies, General Franco would 
inevitably win in any case. 4 
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On Monday, August 17, the Daily Mail devoted several 
pages to this theme, though the splash article on its leader 
page was headed “ Holiday Girls go back to the Sun with 
Silk Shorts and Hula-Hula Skirts.” Its “ special corres- 
pondent with the anti-red forces in Badajoz” gave a long 
account of the capture of this city by “ patriots,” representing 
the Reds as running away as fast as they could, as having 
crucified and burnt to death prisoners before the town was 
taken by a brilliant feat of arms. Nothing was said about 
the shooting in cold blood of 1,200 to 2,000 defenders of 
the city. Another page was devoted to summaries of the 
diatribes against Spanish Bolshevists delivered from sermons 
in Catholic churches. These priests had apparently all paid 
tribute to the Daily Mail’s fearless exposure of the atrocities 
committed by the Bolshevik “‘ mad dogs.” An interesting 
side light on this apparently spontaneous Catholic interest 
in the Daily Mail was provided by a priest who wrote to 
the New Statesman and Nation of August 29. This priest 
described how a few weeks earlier he had received a pre-paid 
telegram from the Daily Mail asking for honest words which 
it could quote. He had sent the words in a sense unfavourable 
to the Daily Mail with the result that they appeared in so 
garbled a form that they carried an implication different 
from that intended by him. On the next day, followed 
further stories of men and women soaked in petrol and set 
on fire, of a priest with his feet cut off by a hatchet and violent 
attacks on Moscow for expressing sympathy and asking 
for money to help the Spanish Government. Similar stories 
continued in each issue of all the Rothermere newspapers, 
the issue of August being enlivened by a special article 
addressed to women in England. They were reminded 
that “ when the Beast of Bolshevism bears his fangs, women 
ate his victims ” which repeated these entirely unsupported 
stories of torture of women. ‘The sexual side of all such 
atrocity-mongering was always emphasised in the Daily Mail’s 
columns. On August 21, it contained a leading article which 
declared that “ so-called Madrid Government is nothing but a 
murderous anarchy, and it is doubtful if its armed forces have a 
legitimate claim to belligerent rights, since for the most part 
they are not commanded by responsible officers.” The article 
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continued to argue “ that Germany and Italy have finally in- 
timated very plainly through diplomatic channels that they 
will not permit a Red Government in Spain,” that this attitude 
has the “full sympathy of the overwhelming majority of 
the British public,” that M. Blum ought at once to recognise 
“the anti-red provisional government in Spain,” and that 
the most disquieting feature of the situation was the 
manceuvres of the French Reds to help the Spanish Reds 
which might lead to a “ gigantic struggle for or against 
Communism.” The statement that Germany and Italy 
had formally made it known that they would not allow the 
establishment of a Red Government in Spain was denied 
by The Times a few days later and rebuffed by the acceptance 
on the part of Italy and Germany of the non-intervention 
agreement. As a choice example of Daily Mail reporting 
I may quote a Daily Mail’s special correspondent’s account 
(August 22), ostensibly at least sent from Lisbon. Large 
headlines announced “ Red Beauty Queen” Tortures 28 Nuns. 
The story continued as follows : 


A Red “ beauty queen,” as handsome as she was infamous, 
was the instigator of a series of revolting atrocities in the town of 
Moron, near Seville. 

Known as “ Miss Moron,” to which title she was recently 
elected (says the special correspondent of the Portuguese newspaper 
Seculo), her charms enslaved and maddened her Communist followers. 

One deed with which her name will be for ever linked was 
perpetrated at the convent of Santa Clara. 

With her blood-drunk mob, she took possession of the place, 
ordered the panic-stricken nuns to be dragged from the chapel 
in which they had taken refuge, and had them placed in separate 
cells, “‘ to receive visitors.” 

The nuns, 28 in all, were subjected to inconceivable tortures by 
relays of Red maniacs, while the infamous beauty passed from 
cell to cell jeering at them. 

“Miss Moron’s” word was law. Countless “ executions ” 
took place at her command. She led the Reds in an orgy of 
burning, looting and killing, and with her own hands insisted on 
decapitating an image of the Virgin. 

By flattery, cajolery, and other feminine artifices she persuaded 
Red Civil guards who were in charge of 13 prisoners, to release them. 

No sooner were these unfortunates in the street than “ Miss 
Moron” and her infamous band shot them down, their bodies 
falling in a heap in the street. 

One man, only slightly wounded, lay under the pile of corpses 
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for hours. Feigning death he was thrown with the bodies into a 
cemetery to await burial, but crawled out at night and escaped. 

When the anti-Reds took the town “Miss Moron” was 
captured, sentenced to death and was executed. 

But her maniacal fury endured to the end. 

Witnesses stated that as she faced the firing party she shook 
her clenched first and shouted her favourite Marxist slogan 

* Children....no! Husbands....yes!” 

The rifles cracked....and “Miss Moron” had paid the 
penalty for her foul deeds. 

The four Catholic weeklies have enthusiastically followed 
the Pope’s lead in denouncing the Spanish Government as 
the representation of anti-Christ and in espousing to the utmost 
the Christian Crusade of General Franco and his Moorish 
mercenaries. The 7ab/et, however, has adopted the moderate 
and argumentative tone befitting a sixpenny weekly. The 
Catholic Herald has been devoted to rallying Catholic opinion 
to the side of the rebels and has printed numerous imperfectly 
supported atrocity stories. But the Catholic Herald which has 
given careful explanations of the course of events in Spain, 
admitted that the “ cold-blooded slaughter which followed 
it (the capture of Badajoz by the rebels) must disgrace the mem- 
ory of the patriots’ rising for all time,” and printed anumber 
of letters from witnesses who were unable to support atrocity 
stories which it had quoted in previous issues. It went so far 
on August 21 as to give prominence to the report of a 
Spanish “ eye-witness ” who, after describing tortures by the 
“ Reds ” went on: 

“He is fully aware that the Church has brought 
this upon herself. He says that the social injustice was 
extreme and that the Church was, through her own 
fault, associated with the Reds. He does, however, 
insist that no atxocities committed by the rebels are 
comparable to those committed by the Government 
forces. He says that on the rebel side a conception 
of the dignity of the human body has always been 
preserved and the method of killing has been to shoot 
and not to torture and mutilate.” 

Of the Catholic Times and the Universe it is enough to say 
that they have closely followed the Daily Mail. Both papers 
have been devoted to the inculcation of hatred, and reports, 
on hearsay or on the sole evidence of Catholic papers abroad, 
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of “Bishops being buried alive,” ‘Nuns Butchered by 
Reds,” and all the other stereotyped atrocities. The com- 
plicated issue is summarised by the Universe—much the more 
violent and irresponsible of the two—as ‘“ Communism 
versus Humanity.” 

TheDaily Express, whose policy is so often similar to 
that of the Daily Mail, must on this issue be sharply differ- 
entiated. In the early stages of the struggle in Spain, the 
Daily Express also carried sensational stories of atrocities 
on the Government side. This soon stopped and the paper 
has since been distinguished by a noticeable impartiality 
about Spain. An article even appeared from a special cor- 
respondent who gave an objective survey of the position and 
described the wholesale murder of prisoners and other outrages 
by the rebels. In so far as Spain has been dealt with at all 
in leading articles, the sole object of the Beaverbrook press 
has been to support Sir Samuel Hoare’s declaration that 
England must in no circumstances be involved in a Spanish 
struggle. Lord Beaverbrook is genuinely isolationist. Thus 
the Daily Express declared in its leading article on August 21, 
that Hitler’s warning to the Madrid Government about the 
search of the Kamerun did not mean that he intended to inter- 
vene, but only that he might be forced to do so if his direct 
interests were jeopardised. This, the Daily Express held, 
should always be the British attitude to all continental 
struggles. The Beaverbrook press finally reached the 
stage of denouncing the Rothermere policy, which, it 
argued, amounted to a policy of intervention on the side of 
the rebels and was as dangerous as Socialist pressure to aid 
the Spanish Government. 

Both The Times and the Telegraph, which began by making 
clear that their sympathies were on the side of the rebels, 
soon modified their attitude. The turning point was the 
massacte of Badajoz, which coincided with the realisation 
of the growing danger of international war. Since then their 
praise of M. Blum_has been fervent-and-continuous. They 
realised how difficult it would be for him to restrain his 
followers from sending help to their Spanish comrades 
if the Fascist powers continued to help the rebels, and therefore 
became noticeably keener to persuade Italy and Germany 
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to adhere to the proposed non-intervention agreement. 
Both papers have reported that cruelties have been com- 
mitted on both sides ; neither have indulged in irresponsible 
reports of atrocities, and The Times reports, though Con- 
setvative and sympathetic to the rebel side, have been 
genuinely informative and have contained obvious efforts 
at impartiality. The Times first became seriously alarmed 
about the danger to Europe on August 20, when, referring 
to the natural impatience of the French public, it praised 
British initiative in imposing the embargo on the supply of 
civil aeroplanes to Spain, said that too much time had been 
lost and regretted German and Italian hesitation in accept- 
ing non-intervention. On the 22nd, The Times became more 
hopeful that Germany would agree to non-intervention 
and urged that the Kamerun incident, unfortunate though it 
was, should not be a barrier to Germany’s acceptance. It 
naturally welcomed the adherence of the Fascist Powers 
when at length it was formally given. 

The Daily Telegraph was perhaps less fair in its reporting, 
but took a substantially similar attitude. It violently attacked 
the report of the Trade Union Council, which referred to its 
contacts with underground movements in Fascist countries, 
and asked if this was not a dangerous form of intervention. 
On August 20, it referred to the rumour that the Spanish 
Government had threatened to use poison gas, but avoided 
the error, into which all the evening papers fell, of announcing 
it as a fact. It appears to have been quite untrue. Like The 
Times, the Telegraph became more troubled about the danger 
to British interests, and above all of the danger of an inter- 
national war, if Germany continued to hesitate about non- 
intervention, and was quickly willing to accept at its face 
value the sudden decision of Italy to adhere. The attitude 
of the Morning Post followed much the same lines. Its 
reporting was responsible and it gave no countenance to the 
Rothermere atrocity campaign. It also attacked the T.U.C. 
and the “ warlike pacifism” of the Left, but devoted few 
editorials to the subject, while praising the British effort to 
persuade Germany and Italy to agree to non-intervention. 
The Manchester Guardian, as always distinguished by admirably 
informative and unbiassed reporting took a line of its own on 
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August 21, by suggesting that the time had come for an 
appeal “ through the international conscience ” for a cessation 
of the war. 

We now come to consider the attitude of the Left press. 
The Daily fZerald has from the beginning naturally been on 
the side of the Republican Government of Spain, and its 
reports have been mainly from the Government side and its 
emphasis naturally rather on the outrages of the rebels 
than on the fierce reprisals of the Left. On August 18, 
it reminded Mr. Baldwin that it was his duty to come back 
from his holiday and show that he had not been indulging 
in vain talk when he discussed the virtues of democracy 
and declared that democratic leaders could and must be as 
energetic as Dictators. It grew increasingly impatient with 
the prevarication of Italy and Germany, and featured with 
large headlines the interview between Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, Sit Walter Citrine and others, and on 
August 21 it attacked atrocity-mongering, urged that France 
could not remain neutral for ever and at length got to the point 
of saying that, if the Fascist powers continued to delay, 
Britain and France must force them to answer by openly 
threatening to aid the Spanish Government. It asked in 
its leading article whether the Fascist powers would keep the 
non-intervention agreement if they made it, and pointed out 
that Germany had no right to complain of the Kamerun 
incident in view of the far worse breach of International 
law involved in supplying arms to the rebels. 

The News Chronicle was bolder than the Daily Herald, 
having no political party nor Trade Union Movement which 
well be embarrassed by its adoption of a definite policy. 
On August 18 it declared that democracies would have to 
take their stand at some point and present a bold front to 
Fascism. It urged that France had already been patient and 
that Great Britain should support M. Blum in putting a 
definite time limit for the German and Italian replies. On 
the 19th it asked where the Labour leaders were and why 
they were not giving a lead to British democracy. Ina leading 
article entitled “The Appalling Silence,” it reminded the 
T.U.C. that it had declared against neutrality, asked why it 
did not act on this declaration and urged that the National 
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Council of Labour should meet and demand that Parliament 
should be recalled. On the 2oth, it urged that if Italy and 
Germany continued to prevaricate, Britain would have 
to raise the embargo on the export of arms and civil aeroplanes 
to the Spanish Government, and on the aist it enjoyed itself 
in exposing one of the more shocking of the Daily Mail 
canards. According to the Daily Mail, British employees 
in the Rio Tinto works had been claimed as hostages by the 
Reds and were likely to be killed in the coming fighting. 
Actua!ly, as these employees themselves explained in a press 
interview, that they were excellently treated by their friends 
the Spanish workers and had only been delayed for a few 
days in order that they might be safely escorted to a British 
battleship. On August 22, the News Chronicle referred at 
length to Mr. Morrison’s speech on international Peace at 
Geneva and asked whether ke would not favour the immediate 
formation of a Popular Front in Britain on the issue of Spanish 
wat. 

The attitude of the Daily Worker is especially interesting 
in view of the general belief that the policy of the Com- 
mintern and of international Communism is necessarily 
that of the Soviet Government in Moscow. The Russian 
Government, working in close alliance with the French 
Government, lost no time in accepting M. Blum’s non- 
intervention agreement. But the Communist Party in France, 
which supported and still supports M. Blum, and the Com- 
munist Party in this country have strenuously urged that 
Britain and France should aid the Spanish Government with 
all the supplies it needs. As the extent of German and 
Italian help to the rebels became increasingly public, this 
pressure for similar aid for the Spanish workers has corres- 
pondingly increased and the support for this policy by Mr. 
Morrison in England and by M. Jouhaux and other trade 
unionists in France has been enthusiastically applauded. 

Surveying the press as a whole, I should say that England 
has become less unsympathetic to the Spanish Government 
as the danger and methods of Fascist intervention have 
proved more apparent. General Franco’s terrible declarations 
about not taking prisoners, about completely depopulating 
any district thatheldout against him, about grinding to powder 
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the bones of his opponents—these coupled with the actual 
savagery of his methods, the massacres at Badaioz and 
elsewhere, have estranged British sympathy but not in any 
way changed British policy. The number of those who 
would be willing actively to help the Spanish Government 
is very small or confined to Left intellectuals and workers. 
Increasing sympathy is felt for any humanitarian movement to 
moderate the horror of the fighting. At the same time 
the predominant feeling is that the war must at all costs be 
confined to Spain and little account is taken on the Right 
of the genuine alarm, expressed on the Left, that a Fascist 
victory in Spain will mean civil war in France. England 
today increasingly fears Germany, but sees no reason for 
welcoming Russia as an ally. .As a result, Great Britain 
has no foreign policy. Emotionally, the whole Right and 
much of the Left would like “isolation,” but Lord Beaver- 
brook remains almost alone in thinking it practical politics. 


KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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THE Dancers OF BerinG Human. Jy Epwarp GLOVER. 
(Allen & Unwin. 55.) 

THE RerreatT From Reason. Jy Lancetot HOoGBEN. 
(Watts. 25.) 


HESE two books raise and attempt to answer an 
extremely important and interesting question: the 
relation of science and scientists to politics. Their 
authors are distinguished scientists. Dr. Glover is 
Director of Research in the London Institute of Psycho- 
analysis and is one of the leading practising psycho-analysts 
in this country. Professor Hogben is a biologist and Professor 
of Social Biology in London University. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that they assess very highly the contribution 
which science can make to politics. Indeed, both of them 
would agree that the political ills from which the world 
is suffering—and no one will deny their variety and enormity 
—are mainly due to the fact that politics and politicians 
ignore science and scientists. It is by taking the advice 
of the scientist, they would say, that we can find the only 
way for remedying those ills. When I began reading the 
two books, the thesis had my sympathy and I looked forward 
eagerly for enlightment ; at the end I was left with a feeling 
of disappointment and hopelessness. If this is the only 
political message which science can give us, then indeed the 
end of our civilisation must be very near. 

In both books, as one would expect from the eminence 
of their authors, there is much of interest. It is either infor- 
mation connected with the subjects on which they are scien- 
tific authorities, or it is destructive criticism of policies and 
persons, things, theories and institutions which they do 
not agree with or dislike. Much of this is amusing and 
some of it is serious and valuable. The disappointment 
and hopelessness come in when one examines their construc- 
tive proposals, their positive contribution to the science of 
politics. Both of them put forward scientific truth as some- 
thing objective, something obtained intellectually through 
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the scientific method, investigation of fact, testing of evidence. 
It is something which they continually contrast favouralby 
with the so-called knowledge of non-scientists, the economists, 
the politicians, the “ idealists,” that “ knowledge ” composed, 
as they no doubt rightly allege, of prejudices, superstitions, 
the phantoms of our desires, the ghosts of animal passions 
and savage fears lurking in our unconscious, upon which 
we build economic theories, political programmes, and social 
institutions. Looking round at the welter of political 
barbarism in which he lives, the non-scientist can up to this 
point only humbly agree with these two distinguished scien- 
tists. Surely nothing is more sorely needed in politics than 
scientific, objective knowledge and reason in the place of 
passion and prejudice—an ounce of science to sweeten our 
political imaginations. 

When, however, one turns to what they have to say 
about politics and political problems, one finds that these 
two scientists are even less scrupulous about applying the 
scientific method to them than many of the degraded poli- 
ticians and parties for which they have such deserved con- 
tempt. The first shock comes to one when one finds that the 
Professor of Social Biology maintains that it is only the truths 
of social biology, while the Director of Research in the Insti- 
tute of Psycho-analysis maintains that it is only the truths 
of psycho-analysis, which can cure the political diseases of 
society. The Professor of Social Biology lumps psycho- 
analysts with amateur eugenists, whole-time Plymouth 
Brethren, and Marxian socialists at the very bottom of his 
tag-bag of personal contempt. The Director of Psycho- 
analytical Research would retort that Professor Hogben’s 
“ social technology ” springs from the self-satisfaction of an 
undisciplined idealist who is a heavy liability, not an asset, 
to society. One of these two scientists may be, both cannot 
be, right. But there is something more than that in it. 
One may legitimately suspect the objectivity and the scien- 
tific impartiality of the scientist who finds a panacea in the 
scientific “truths” and “knowledge” of his own little 
corner of knowledge and truth; a fortiori one can suspect 
two scientists who produce two incompatible panaceas out 
of two incompatible corners, as if they were two rival con- 
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jurors or magicians producing two incompatible rabbits 
out of two incompatible top hats. 

The whole of history and particularly the history of science 
proves that panaceas do not exist either in medicine or in 
politics or in psycho-analysis or in biology or social biology. 
The belief in them by anyone other than himself would prob- 
ably, and probably correctly, be ascribed by Dr. Glover to 
unconscious fear. They are short cuts to Utopia. It is there- 
fore not perhaps astonishing that they have such a wide 
appeal even to scientists. I once had the misfortune to 
accompany a sick friend on a round of specialists in Harley 
Street and Wimpole Street; our quest was diagnosis of 
symptoms which had baffled the general practitioner. We 
visited seven or eight gentlemen at the head of their profes- 
sion, ranging from heart specialists to specialists in tuber- 
culosis. The heart specialist diagnosed inflammation of the 
heart (which should have been fatal in a few weeks, though 
the patient is still alive after several years), the tuberculosis 
specialist tuberculosis, the throat specialist infection of the 
throat, and so on. The experience diminished my respect, 
not for science, but for scientists. Here were the leading 
experts each diagnosing a disease as falling within his little 
circle of expert knowledge and five out of seven of them 
professing to be able to cure it by his particular panacea. 
Reading Professor Hogben and Dr. Glover recalled the 
experience ; once more it diminished my respect, not for 
science, but for scientists. 

But there is something still more disquieting in these two 
books than the overvaluation by the expert of his expert know- 
ledge, the human foible or delusion which makes us all tend 
to think that our own tiny corner is commensurate with 
the universe. Some years ago Mr. Trotter wrote a book 
upon the subject of the effect of herd instinct upon politics. 
The first part in which he showed the effect upon other people 
contained much of interest; in the second part, written under 
the influence of wart psychology, he showed that he himself 
was unconsciously suffering acutely from the perversions of 
that instinct in his judgment of Germany and the Germans. 
Professor Hogben and Dr. Glover are almost as sad or 
amusing examples of Pecksniffianism in science and politics 
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as was Mr. Trotter. When it comes to controversial political 
questions they are guilty of every crime of prejudice, irration- 
ality, and unscientific method which they find so lamentable 
in the political thought and action of other people. Over 
and over again they break or ignore every elementary rule 
of scientific investigation. Let me give one or two examples. 

It is an elementary duty of the scientist, both authors 
agree, faced with a problem, first of all to establish the facts 
impartially. If a patient comes to Dr. Glover, he sits for 
hours, days, weeks patiently Hstening to what the patient 
says, and he would consider it a scientific crime to invent 
opinions and thoughts and impute them to his patient. 
His object is first to establish the facts, exactly what the patient 
says, thinks, and does. But when Dr. Glover investigates 
the psychology of political persons and the functioning of 
political institutions, he does exactly the opposite. He 
seems to be almost completely ignorant of the history and of 
the structure and functions of the political machinery which 
he discusses. He has not taken the trouble to discover the 
most elementary facts about political opinions or practice. 
If he dislikes an institution, he describes it in the way that the 
Daily Mail Bolshevik talks of capitalism or the traditional 
Club colonel talks of socialism. If he dislikes a political 
opinion he reduces it to imbecility by misstatement or 
omission. This is most marked in his treatment of the League, 
pacifism, and socialism for which he seems to have a morbid 
fear or dislike. He seems to have no knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the League or of the objects with which it was estab- 
lished or of its history during the last 17 years or of the poli- 
tical intentions and significance of the several parts of its 
machinery. He always ascribes to it a personality which 
it does not possess and his description is a travesty or a 
caricature. If he is not ignorant of the reasons which have 
been given by those whom he calls pacifists and idealists 
for thinking that a League or collective security system is 
necessaty for the prevention of war, the cause of his mis- 
statements and omissions must be even more unscientific 
than mere ignorance. He never states the fact that the League 
was a system of substituting pacific methods of settlement 
in international affairs for war by an agreement not to go to 
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war and at the same time to protect the victim of aggression, 
that it was a deliberate attempt to deal with fear by an assur- 
ance of collective defence against an aggressor. He twists 
this into an assertion that the League is an ethical Super-state 
designed to curb the bad impulses of naughty ego-centric 
nations and that people who thought that we should fulfil 
our obligations to Abyssinia under the Covenant did so for 
the reason that in their opinion it “ was necessary to defend 
the League of Nations to the point of war”: and then he 
laments that nothing has been done since 1914 to deal with 
the root causes of wart and that only the psycho-analyst 
has realised the part which fear plays in international politics ! 

Take another instance. Dr. Glover ascribes to the 
League a form and functions which it has never had either 
in fact or in the mind of its most enthusiastic supporters ; he 
imputes to those who have believed that League machinery 
and collective security might do something to prevent war 
statements, views, beliefs which they have never had and 
never expressed. Having set up this Aunt Sally of his own 
invention or imagination, he then triumphantly knocks it 
down. The Aunt Sally is an idealist League or moral super- 
State, and the views of pacifists and League supporters to 
which Dr. Glover so much objects are “ idealist,” a cover 
for the desire of the moral reformer to impose his will upon 
other people and to punish the naughty boy. Now turn to 
pages 178 and 179 of his book. Here the complaint against 
the League becomes for a moment the precise opposite of 
what it has been hitherto. “ If anything is clear in this com- 
plicated world it is clear that the League is a convenient 
cover for the self-interest of all the nations concerned,” 
says Dr. Glover. (It is noteworthy that Dr. Glover contin- 
ually begins his sweeping misstatements with elaborate 
asseverations like “‘ it is notorious that...... »” “a moment’s 
consideration will show that......,” and the one just 
quoted; as a scientist investigating a scientific problem, 
he would never write, “It is notorious that twice one is 
two”; I suggest that this insistence upon the clearness or 
notoriousness of statements is almost always a sign that the 
writer is unconsciously aware that his statement is inaccurate, 
disputed, and disputable.) The League is a convenient 
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cover for the self-interest of all the nations concerned, says 
Dr. Glover, because “a fry of small powers” (note the 
emotional tone of the language which this scientist uses 
to describe merely “ small states”) “ have either joined the 
League in the hope of protecting their countries or of secur- 
ing some hypothetical benefits.” Here for a moment Dr. 
Glover sees that the object of the League was, not the vague 
idealism which he imputes to it, but a highly practical one, 
namely to prevent war and to protect the constituent states. 
Why exactly it should be so wicked for “the fry of small 
powers ” to wish to protect themselves from war and to 
secure (what seems to me the by no means hypothetical) 
benefit of peace, I must confess not to understand, unless 
it is that this fact makes nonsense of a great deal of what 
Dr. Glover says in the remainder of his book. But according 
to Dr. Glover the really important powers, who are not 
“small fry,” are just as bad as Belgium and Denmark in not 
being “ idealist,” for, as he says, “to return to the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict, it is notorious that” (methinks, the 
Doctor doth protest too much) “ despite all protestations 
to the contrary, the larger powers were less concerned with 
ideals of League control than with plain self-interest.” 
What Dr. Glover means by the vague, unscientific phrase 
“ ideals of League control,” I do not know ; it is one of many 
indications that he is ignorant not only of the objects and 
intentions of those who established the machinery of pacific 
settlement, but even of the provisions of the League Covenant. 

It will be seen from the above that Dr. Glover does not 
attempt to discuss the political problem of peace or the 
prevention of war and the relation of a collective security 
system to it in a scientific spirit. But what is even more 
disquieting than the political bias of his politics is the evidence 
that he allows his political bias to distort his science. The 
scientific basis of his politics is largely an assertion that certain 
primitive processes which existed in the minds of man’s 
“ savage ” ancestors thousands of years ago are still operative 
in his mind, in the unconscious part of his mind. Asa layman, 
I am not competent to discuss or dispute the statements 
which Dr. Glover makes as a psycho-analyst about psycho- 
analysis and the functioning of the individual human mind. 
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Where he talks as an expert, I accept his evidence as expert 
evidence, and, with humility, fully aware that the layman’s 
opinion is worth very little, I recognise that psycho-analysis 
has contributed enormously to an understanding of the 
mental processes of the individual. But when the psycho- 
analyst proceeds to draw inferences from the scientific facts 
which he presents us with and to apply them outside the 
immediate orbit of his technical knowledge, I am as com- 
petent as he to examine the nature of those facts and the 
inferences which he seeks to draw from them. When exam- 
ined in this way, it can be shown that Dr. Glover frequently 
in this book contravenes elementary rules of scientific method 
even in dealing with the material of his own science, and I 
suggest that he does so because, unconsciously no doubt, 
his politics have distorted his science. He does this in different 
ways, but in a review I can only give one or two important 
instances. Perhaps the most frequent and most disastrous 
of his methods is to treat the hypothetical explanation of 
observed facts as if it was just as much an ascertained and 
scientific truth as the facts themselves. Take for instance, 
those “‘ primitive processes ” which existed in primitive man 
and which “are still active in modern civilised man.” I 
fully accept the existence of the facts as stated by Dr. Glover 
and other psycho-analysts. There are, for example, uncon- 
scious fears in the mind of modern man which are undoubtedly 
similar to fears in the mind of primitive man, and those fears 
are in some way connected with emotions and beliefs, political 
or non-political, in the conscious part of the mind of modern 
man, though he may be himself totally unaware either of the 
existence of the unconscious fears or of their connection 
with his conscious emotions and beliefs. Those are the facts, 
but their relevance for politics depends upon our ability to 
establish scientifically and exactly the degree of similarity 
between the processes of the primitive savage and of the so- 
called civilised man, and in order to do that we have to know 
the exact way in which the conscious beliefs and emotions are 
related to what are called the unconscious emotions. Neither 
Dr. Glover nor any other psycho-analyst, as yet, possesses 
that knowledge ; the interpretation of the facts is still almost 
purely hypothetical. But Dr. Glover continually writes as if he 
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knew, not only that there is some connection between conscious 
political beliefs and unconscious primitive fear, but also the 
exact nature of the connection. This allows him to find 
scientific support for his political prejudices, but it is unscien- 
tific. For instance, he repeatedly states that the primitive 
processes are the same as are the processes in the minds of 
modern men. That is to beg the whole question. Take 
the case of the primrose of Primrose Day. Dr. Glover says 
that the primrose is a totem flower, and that to the good 
Conservative duchess it represents ultimately the body of 
an ancestral object, in this case the body of Disraeli. The 
ascertained facts are only that there is some connection 
between the attitude of a duchess to Disraeli’s primrose 
and the attitude of primitive man towards the actual body 
of his ancestor. But the explanation of the nature of the con- 
nection is purely hypothetical. For Dr. Glover’s political 
purposes it has to be identical or as nearly identical as possible 
in the mind of the duchess and of the savage. There is no 
real evidence yet that this is or is not the true interpretation 
of the facts. It is possible, for instance, that the whole mental 
process of the duchess with regard to the primrose is entirely 
different from the mental process of the savage with regard 
to the totem, the only connection between the two being 
one of origin, i.e. that the duchess would not have the atti- 
tude which she does have towards the primrose unless her 
savage ancestor had had a certain attitude towards dead bodies 
of ancestors. If that be the case, three-quarters of what 
Dt. Glover says in this book falls to the ground. A man is 
not biologically a fish because he originates from fishes, 
passes through a stage embryonically which is akin to that of 
a fish, and retains even in his adult form vestiges of the fish 
stage of development. What would Dr. Glover say to the 
scientists who dogmatically asserted on this evidence that 
man is the same as a fish? Yet, though it is possible that 
the vestiges of primitive mentality with which he deals 
ate similar to such biological vestiges, in that they indicate 
origin, he does not hesitate to say that the original and 
derived processes are “ the same.” 

Now let us turn to Professor Hogben. On the whole he 
deals with political problems in a somewhat less unscientific 
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method than Dr. Glover, but there is the same tendencious 
statement of political views with which he does not agree. 
I propose however to examine only one instance of his failure 
to treat politics scientifically because it shows a fundamental 
fallacy which both authors fall into with regard to the relation 
between science and politics. On pages 44 and 45 Professor 
Hogben argues that just as people require a biochemist to 
tell them what is a correct diet, so they must have a scientist 
to tell them what is psychologically and politically good for 
them. ‘“‘ Only the science of human nature can tell us what 
range of choice is compatible with the needs of human nature,” 
he says. It is the scientist therefore who must tell us what are 
the needs of human nature, and it is only through the scientist’s 
knowledge that we can be “ happy ard healthy.” Everything 
else is ““ mere talk.” The fallacy here is that Professor Hogben 
is using the word “needs” in different senses, whereas 
his argument requires that he should be using it in the same 
sense all the time. When the biochemist tells us what diet 
we need or the “ correct ” diet, he is telling us merely that 
if we want to produce result x upon our bodies, the con- 
stituents of our diet must be a plus 2 plus ¢; if result y, 
constituents d plus e plus f; andsoon. He is in fact merely 
telling us about means, what means in the way of diet will 
lead to certain ends. The “correct” diet which the bio- 
chemist reveals to us is that diet which will produce the result 
which we wish to produce ; but the biochemist is no more 
and no less competent to tell us what result we ought to wish 
to produce than the economist, the politician, or the ordinary 
man in the street. A judgment upon diets in this wider 
sense includes or depends upon judgments of the relative 
values of bodily satisfactions and mental states, and neither 
the biochemist nor any other scientist is peculiarly competent, 
because he is a scientist, to judge “correctly ” about such 
relative values. Now when Professor Hogben talks about 
“the needs of human nature” and what is politically or 
psychologically good for us, he is talking not only about 
things which are good as means but also things which are 
good as ends. To judge correctly what is psychologically 
or politically good for us requires a correct judgment upon 
relative values of things which are to be valued for their own 
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sake. There is no reason to believe that either a social biolo- 
gist or a psycho-analyst is any more competent than an 
economist or a Conservative duchess to make such judgments. 
The contribution which science can make to politics is to 
show us dispassionately the facts revealed by the various 
departments of science which are relevant to political prob- 
lems, to show what means are available for attaining different 
ends, and to show us by example how the discussion of those 
ends and their relative values may be carried on in a truly 
scientific spirit of humility, tolerance, and impartiality. 
What disquiets one in these two books is the assumption 
that science gives to the scientists something like absolute 
truth with regard to ultimate political and social values and 
the complete absence of tolerance and impartiality, let alone 
humility, in the discussion of political and social ends. 
LEONARD WOOLF 


GERMANY’S WAR MACHINE. By ALBERT MULLER (/ranslated 
by A. H. Martow). (London: Dent. 115. 6d.) 


HitLeR : THE Pawn. By RUDOLF OLDEN. (London : Gollancz. 
125. 6d.) 


Europe UNDER THE TERROR. By JOHN L. Sprvax. (London: 
Gollancz. 85. 6d.) 


THE NEw GerMANY. By Fritz Ermartu. (Washington, D.C. 
American University Graduate School, Digest Press. $2.) 


GOVERNMENT IN THE THIRD ReicH. By F. M. Marx. (London: 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 8s. 6d.) 


HESE books all deal with various aspects of the 

| German portent. They do nothing to lessen our 
bad dreams. German Rearmament is a monsttous 

and most menacing performance. We in this island 

think most, for grimly obvious reasons, of the German Air 
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Force. But Herr Miiller discusses another branch of German 
armaments, hardly less disturbing to nations on the Continent, 
namely the “ Motorized Army.” He gives facts and figures, 
chiefly from official published sources, of the development 
of the German motor industry, in strict subservience to the 
programme of the Military High Command. Even in the 
technique of two-dimensional warfare science advances 
with more than Seven League Boots. Areas which in the old 
days of 1914-18 it would have taken a campaign at least of 
weeks to conquer, could today be overrun, by such a motor- 
ized Army as Germany is preparing, in a few hours. As 
with the air force, so with the land motor, high speed of 
action plus a terrific weight of attacking force sets a quite 
new type of problem for the defence. “If I were going to 
attack an opponent,” said Hitler in an after-dinner speech 
during the Nuremberg Party Rally in 1935 to the delegates 
of the foreign branches of the “ League of German Girls,” 
“T should act quite differently from Mussolini. I shouldn’t 
negotiate for months beforehand and make lengthy prepara- 
tions, but—as I have always done throughout my life—I 
should suddenly, like a flash of lightning in the night, hurl 
myself upon the enemy.” For this quotation, which is new 
to me, Herr Miller makes himself responsible. He has written 
a most moving book, full of well-authenticated particulars 
concerning tanks, cross-country cars, amphibian cars, racing 
cars adapted to military requirements, motor lorries, artillery 
tractors, autarchy in motor fuel and rubber, and new German 
supet-highways leading to all her neighbours’ frontiers. 
No use, in the presence of such facts, to turn our faces to the 
wall and doze again; no use to twitter of lost chances, 
dead diplomatic might-have-beens of yesterday. Better to 
choose, if there is yet time for sober choice, between collective 
security, collective surrender and individual indecision leading 
to collective suicide. 

Herr Olden’s book is more verbose, cloudier and less 
informing. It purports to be a personal history of Hitler, 
and an “interpretation,” reducing him to the level of a 
mere pawn of the military leaders and the heavy industrialists. 
Evidently there is much truth in such an interpretation. But 
Herr Olden overdoes it, and at tedious length. Into the 
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Rhineland last March was more than a pawn’s move. The 
Reichswehr were notoriously against it, before it happened. 
And the heavy industrialists were not even consulted. Herr 
Olden, however, has a dramatic, if over-simplified, theme. 
But it is ruined by diffuseness. 

Mr. Spivak writes much better than Herr Olden. His 
book is only partly about Germany. He has also visited 
Italy, Austria, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, a sort of diminu- 
endo of Terror ending in the politically free but economically 
destitute Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, where, though the people 
are starving, owing to the closing of the old markets for 
their timber, Communists may speak and vote almost without 
fear. Mr. Spivak is an American journalist, who pushed his 
way in everywhere he went, asked a lot of questions, and 
wrote down afterwards what everybody told him. I am 
afraid that he may have got some people into trouble, for 
some, who spoke freely to him, may be identifiable by the 
authorities, and some of what they said may be information 
useful to the Terror. He talked to officials, diplomats, 
bankers, peasants, workmen and members of underground 
organisations. Good journalism, with some very vivid 
patches. 

Dr. Ermarth, a graduate of Heidelberg and Harvard, 
has written a distinguished and most objective study of the 
tise and significance of the Totalitarian State in Germany. 
It is difficult to judge whether he is for or against Hitler. 
Perhaps he dodges a decision by escaping througha determinist 
back door. He traces the process of disintegration of German 
Democracy, as expressed in the Weimar Constitution, to 
the rigidity of political parties, both in doctrine and organisa- 
tion, within the multi-party system fatally fostered by 
proportional representation. “ While a negative majority 
was ready at any moment during the last years of the 
Republic to bring about the downfall of the Cabinet in the 
Reichstag, a positive majority, necessary to form a new 
Cabinet, could be established only with great difficulty, or 
not at all.” And the doom of German Democracy was sealed 
by the growth of anti-constitutional parties, Communists 
and Nazis, on the two wings, with “ military party machines.” 
Dr. Ermarth is, as I have already hinted, in large measure a 
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determinist atid believes, looking backwards, that all this, 
culminating in the Nazi Revolution, was inevitable. After 
two admirable chapters, full but not too long, describing 
the constitutional structure of the Third Reich and the 
economic state which has been created in Germany, he passes 
to the future. For Germany, “ two roads lie ahead ; the one 
leading to social reorganisation and redistribution of wealth, 
the other towards economic and political expansion. The 
totalitarian state is a mechanism, a tool, which may be used 
for either purpose... . If the other European capitalist 
powers refuse to grant an expanding Germany her ‘ place 
in the sun,’ the totalitarian state may transform itself into a 
gigantic war-mechanism.” But, in spite of his Determinism, 
and though today “ again the air is full of that state of tension 
which precedes great natural catastrophes,” Dr. Ermarth has 
not resigned himself yet to the inevitability of a second 
World War. 

Government in the Third Reich, by Dr. Marx, is highly 
praised by Professor W. Y. Elliott in his Preface. The author 
is a former civil servant of the City-State of Hamburg. This 
is a heavier book than Dr. Ermarth’s, but covering much of 
the same ground, both in retrospect and in description of 
present arrangements. A specialist on Modern Germany 
should read them both. 

HuGu Datron. 


Commons DEBATES 1621. Edited by Watiace NOTESTEIN, 
FRANCES HELEN RELF and Harrtiey Simpson. In 
7 volumes. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 

1935. £7-7-0). 
HE Parliament of 1621 is better known than some 
| | others of the first two Stuarts. But the seven volumes 
of Commons Debates for that momentous year recently 
published by Professor Notestein, Miss F. H. Relf, 
and Mr. Hartley Simpson, quite throw into the shade not 
only the meagre jottings kept by the Clerk of the House, 
but the two volumes of debates which we owe to Nicholas. 
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Their back-bone consists of no less than nine diaries or journals 
kept by members, some it is true, extending over only a few 
months, but several covering the whole, or almost the whole 
period from January 30 to December 9. Reports of debates, 
however, do not tell their story to the unassisted reader, 
and, in addition to the diaries contained in volumes II to VI. 
there is much supplementary matter which is not less valuable, 
Volume 1 includes, together with the editors’ introduction, 
a list of precedents cited—statutes, cases before the Courts 
and in Parliament, and relevant incidents—which must 
run into some thousands, and an index to the whole collection 
which is a model of its kind. The concluding volume con- 
sists of illustrative material. It contains some seventy odd 
bills introduced, with some papers elucidating them ; nearly 
one hundred grants referred to in the debates, again with 
explanatory matter ; and a miscellany of election proceedings, 
speeches, petitions and other documents. Some impression 
of the mere labour that has gone to make the book may be 
given by saying that none of the diaries, and few, if any, 
of the other documents, had previously been published. 
The editing is of an almost meticulous scrupulousness, which 
seems to have missed nothing. The form of the volumes 
is worthy of their contents. Altogether, they are one of the 
most magnificent records of parliamentary proceedings 
ever produced. 

The editors have postponed a discussion of the personnel 
and proceedings of the House of Commons of 1621 to a 
subsequent volume or volumes, which will deal both with 
it and with the House of 1624. Their introduction is prin- 
cipally concerned, therefore, with a consideration of the 
authorship of the reports contained in the present volumes. 
Since the significance of a diary depends partly on who kept 
it, that question is of some importance. How exciting it 
can be is shown by the fact that, of those now published, 
one is ascribed, for reasons which appear convincing, to 
the redoubtable Pym; another—unfortunately a short 
one—to Wentworth; and a third to a man who, though not 
eminent as a politician, has charmed all readers of such 
of his voluminous works as posterity has thought worth 
publishing, John Smyth of Nibley, the author of Zhe Lives 
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of the Berkeleys, and Member for Midhurst. Compared with 
the first two, the notes kept by the Barringtons, Belasyses, 
Riches, Hollands and Howards may be thought somewhat 
small beer, but such a view is superficial. Without the sup- 
port of the politicians of the second flight, the leaders would 
have been impotent. If one is to grasp the development of 
the economic and political assumptions which were to rule 
for two centuries, and, in a different garb, are still a power, 
it is not to the theorists, but to heavy-footed agriculturalists 
and slim merchants—the latter, unfortunately do not seem 
to have left journals—that one ought first to turn. 

They went into action in 1621 with a sober and pertinacious 
ruthlessness which makes the proceedings of most modern 
left-wing parties seem like a Sunday-school treat. Unlike 
that of 1614, and those of 1640, the Parliament of that year 
has been given no name. But it deserves one as much, and 
it might be called not unfairly the Business Parliament. It 
was the scene of the most searching arraignment of a system 
of economic policy to be found in English history ; defined 
the economic attitude which later, for good or evil, was 
to be the characteristic English style; and made it clear 
on which side, should the ways divide, the business classes, 
especially in the provinces, would be found. 

The political history of the forty years before the Civil 
War has been, perhaps, a little over-rationalised. In reality, 
constitutional issues took their significance from the practical 
realities of the moment, and are unintelligible when divorced 
from them. “ All the grievances of the kingdom are but a 
trifle compared with the decay of trade”; “ Our end and 
necessity to enable the subject the better to live...... the 
advancement of our home commodities and the increasing 
of our commerce between man and man”; “ That which 
will content the country is not bills, but some ease of trade ” 
-——with such sentiments, to judge by the tone of speeches, 
most members would have agreed. The background of it 
all, particularly in 1621, was predominantly economic. The 
astonishing commercial expansion which had begun in 1604, 
with the restoration of peace between Spain and England, 
had suddenly ended—in London about 1616, in the provinces 
three or four years later. As a result partly of a stroke of 
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commercial policy of peculiar imbecility, partly of the general 
tush into rearmament and of the reaction on the central- 
European market, which took the bulk of English exports, 
of the rumblings which preceded the Thirty Years’ War, 
partly of the over-development of the English textile industry 
and of the inevitable growth, during the brief lucid interval, 
of foreign competition, the boom was followed by a slump. 
International finance had been the first to take alarm. Money 
on call in London was hastily repatriated by Dutch and Italian 
bankers. Prices tumbled down. There was a wave of bank- 
ruptcies in London, and severe unemployment in the manu- 
facturing districts. In 1624 it was said that the fall of wool 
prices alone had reduced the income of landowners by nearly 
£1,000,000 a year. 

The situation, therefore, when Parliament assembled 
early in 1621, though not as bad as it was to become in the 
course of the year, was extremely serious. The mood of 
horrified astonishment in which members met, and which 
was heightened when they exchanged notes, was that of 
America in 1929. A long period of easy prosperity had sud- 
denly ended. The shock was staggering ; and the debates 
on particular questions—companies, patents, tariffs, taxation 
—ate to be read in the light of it. On such matters, however, 
since the editors of the work now published have postponed 
a discussion of them, this is not the place to touch. It is suffi- 
cient to thank them for a valuable contribution to the study 
of a critical period, and to express the hope that their volumes 
on the parliament of 1624 will not long be delayed. 

R. H. TAwNey. 


THE SocraL Services: A Hisroricay Survey. Ay W. H. 
Wickwar. (Cobden-Sanderson, 1936. Pp.268. tos. 6d.) 


HEN Mtr. Wickwar says in his preface that, on 
WV looking for “a book which would explain what 
the British social services were, describe how 
they had come into being, and suggest what 
part they played in moulding our state and society’ he 
found “a multiplicity of specialist studies” but no general 


treatment, he is over-generous towards the existing literature. 
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There are, indeed, plenty of books which describe the legal 
framework and the administrative machinery of the social 
services, but very few of them can properly be called studies 
in the sense that they attempt any interpretation. Even the 
immediate statistical, administrative and economic problems 
have been very little explored, while the wider social and 
political issues have hardly been touched. Nevertheless, 
it is in the building up of these services that we see the 
most important constructive effort which has been made 
to re-fashion our society in our own times. The neglect to 
study our efforts and to reflect upon the results is all the 
mote surprising since the operation of these services pro- 
foundly affects everyone in the community whether as 
taxpayers, ratepayers or beneficiaries. 

Mr. Wickwar’s approach is historical; after devoting 
a chapter to the genesis of the social services, he studies in 
successive chapters poor relief, education, public health, 
natural contingencies (old age, ill-health, and so on) and 
economic contingencies (unemployment and job finding). 
He concludes with two general chapters on the social service 
state and on the state and society. In a book of moderate 
length the treatment of so huge a theme can be no more 
than slight. In the hands of a less sensitive and less reflective 
author the historical approach might have led to the produc- 
tion of a series of commonplace summaries of fairly familiar 
facts. But it is not this that Mr. Wickwar has given us. He 
has written an interpretative study in which he has reduced 
the amount of factual material to that which is necessary to 
illustrate changes of policy and of opinion. Very wisely 
he has omitted all but the merest mention of statistics relating 
to finance and to persons benefiting. His attention is fixed 
upon the motives which have led to the building up of the 
social service state and to the new form of social relations 
and the new kind of social responsibilities which char- 
acterise it. 

It is clear that Mr. Wickwar is very thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the details of the social services; this is 
apparent, not because he gives an exhaustive description, 
but because of the accuracy and aptness of his illustrations. 
He does not belong to that class of author who sets out 
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to talk at large without an adequate knowledge of the 
minutiae. The quality of the book is shown by the illuminat- 
ing comparisons and penetrating comments which he works 
in. For instance, there is his description of the situation in 
the arts faculties of the new universities on page 93, and the 
discussion on pages 248 to 251 of the qualities and training 
that are necessary if the personnel which has to run the new 
services is to do its work adequately. The least convincing 
part of the analysis is, perhaps, the attempt in the last chapter 
but one to classify the services. Is it not broadly true to 
say that we can distinguish between the salvage services, 
of which poor relief is the best example, the preventive 
services, exemplified by the insurance services, and the 
constructive services such as education? Housing creates 
a difficulty; perhaps it is best regarded as subsidised 
consumption. 

This book will be of little use to the student who merely 
wants to regurgitate on examination day a string of facts ; 
but it is a valuable addition to our literature for those who, 
having some knowledge of the situation, desire to understand 
it better. In particular it should be in the hands of all those 
students, now happily increasing in number, in social study 
courses whether within or without the university. For them, 
as well as for others, the treatment, which is not merely 
well-informed and dispassionate but also sensitive and 
sympathetic, should help towards an appreciation of the 
most significant aspect of recent social changes. 

A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS. 


Wor.ip PopuLaTION, Past GROWTH AND PRESENT TRENDS. 
By A. M. Carr-SaunpErS. (Clarendon Press. 336 pp. 
125. 6d.) 


HIS book is a most lucid analysis of international 
population statistics, problems, and policies. It begins 
by tracing the history of censuses and birth and 
death registration. It then shows the number of 
inhabitants for various countries since 1700, and for each 
continent since 1650; migration movements since the dis- 
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covery of America, in particular the inter-continental emigra- 
tion from Europe since 1845; crude birth and death rates 
since 1700; the trend of the true death rate and the political, 
social, sanitary, and medical causes of its fall; the trend of 
specific fertility rates and their reduction through birth 
control ; the spread of the small family system; and finally 
the balance of births and deaths. A particularly attractive 
feature of this section is the author’s discerning and judicious 
method of dealing with estimates which at best are cautious 
guesses. He is, for instance, not at all impressed by the appar- 
ent consensus of opinion concerning the population of 
Eutope in the seventeenth century. “ All that can be said 
is that the figure of 100 millions for Europe in 1650 cannot 
be improved upon, that it is not incompatible with the rest 
of our knowledge of European population history, but that 
there is little substantial evidence for it.” 

In the second part of the book the author discusses popu- 
lation problems and policies of today. He analyses the present 
population situation in Europe; European continental 
migration, and emigration and immigration restrictions on 
the part of European governments; Europe overseas and 
the regulation of European oversea movements; the 
European migration problem; attempts to raise the birth- 
rate; the small family problem; conditions in Japan, 
India, China, Java, and Egypt, among the Pacific Islanders 
and among Africans; the experience of Palestine. 

We must confine ourselves to summarizing a few of the 
many conclusions reached by the author. Fertility is in the 
main determined by birth-control. There is no connection 
between density of population or industrialisation and the 
spread of birth-control. Changing economic conditions 
may cause some fluctuations in the birth-rate, but they do 
not affect the general trend. There existed among primitive 
races a small family system; certain customs were exten- 
sively and regularly practised, which, whether by limiting 
conceptions through restrictions upon intercourse or by 
destroying the products of conception by abortion or infanti- 
cide, kept the number of living children small. The modern 
small family system is novel because it is voluntary ; all pre- 
vious restrictions upon the size of the family had to be forced 
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upon the parents because the only means by which limitation 
could be achieved were all, in one way or another, painful 
ot repulsive. There is no reason to suppose that the decline 
in fertility has now come to an end or even that the end is in 
sight. The proportion of children who are not desired is 
still very large. But contraceptive methods are undergoing 
continual improvement, and the time is approaching when 
only wanted children will be born. If married couples are 
to have children, they must desire them; they cannot be 
bribed into parenthood. Palestinian Jews limit their families 
less than other Jews. “‘ Those who are concerned about 
the fall of the birth-rate in this and certain other countries 
may perhaps discern a lesson in this fact and conclude that, 
if the reproduction rate is to become a replacement rate, 
people must be brought deliberately to found families as a 
contribution to a society in whose future they have confidence 
and in whose ideals they find inspiration.” 

There can be overpopulation without unemployment 
and unemployment without overpopulation. The industri- 
alised countries of western Europe are not overpopulated ; 
unemployment there is due to a recession of conditions 
leaving the population stranded. But Poland and _ Italy 
certainly, and possibly also south-east Europe to some 
slight extent, are overcrowded, and this overcrowding is 
not of a kind that can be relieved immediately by a resumption 
of world economic activity. Russia could no doubt hold a 
much larger population than it does at present. A denser 
population in the United States would be beneficial because 
it would tend to reduce the costs of production and of dis- 
tribution. A much denser population will be necessary 
in Canada and Australia if their resources ate to be fully 
employed. But the development of these countries cannot 
proceed beyond a certain speed; roads, railways and har- 
bours must be built and land must be cleared. Their popu- 
lation increased at an average annual rate of about 2 per cent. 
for the sixty years ending in 1924. If the average rate should 
become again 2 per cent, these countries will still be lightly 
populated for several decades, but there will be no substance 
in the charge that the owners occupy territory that they do 
not use; for they will be making all due speed towards 
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full exploitation. If it does not, the charge will lie. But the 
rate of natural increase is declining sharply in these 
Dominions ; therefore, if growth at, or even approaching, 
an annual average of 2 per cent. is to be maintained, 
immigration must play a larger part in the future than in the 
past. However, the contribution which the home country 
can make to this growth will rapidly decline, and relatively 
to the needs of the Dominions for immigrants will in any 
case be small. If the populations of the Dominions are to 
continue to grow, they will have to look elsewhere for most 
of their recruits. 

Many valuable studies of special population problems 
have recently appeared. In writing this volume, Professor 
Carr-Saunders wanted to fill a gap in the literature by giving 
a general survey of the world situation. He has succeeded 
admirably. But as he states himself in the Preface “ the book 
is metely a brief introduction to a subject of enormous 
scope and complexity.” What we now need is actually 
more. What we now need is a full-sized handbook, exactly 
along the lines of this textbook. And no demographer is 
better qualified to write such a handbook than Professor 
Carr-Saunders himself. 

R. R. KuczynskI. 


THe Crimea. By HaroLtD TEMPERLEY. (Longmans. 255.) 
Lorp PatmersToN. Sy HersBert C. F. Bert. (Longmans. 
2 vols. 425.) 

HE short title of Professor Temperley’s book is a 

| little misleading. It suggests that he is merely re- 

writing the history of the Crimean War. Actually, 

his enterprise is a much vaster one. It is “ to narrate 

the history of England’s relations with the Near East from 

the death of Canning until the day when Disraeli brought 

back ‘ peace with honour’ from Berlin.” That is, it will 

cover 1827-1878. The present instalment does not enter 
upon the Crimean War, but ends at its outbreak. 

Professor Temperley has cast the net of his research wide. 

Besides the records of the Foreign Office and the Admiralty, 
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he has for certain years drawn unpublished material from 
the Royal archives, the diplomatic records of Vienna and 
Paris, and those at the Hague. He has consulted the private 
papers of Lord John Russell, Lord Granville, Lord Blomfield, 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Aberdeen and Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, besides Gladstone’s and Disraeli’s. More, he has 
been over much of the Near Eastern ground, before and since 
the war; and his narrative gains greatly in colour from his 
visual contact with oriental sites and scenes, as well as his 
special familiarity with Serb sources. His story begins well 
in advance of his period with the accession of the Sultan 
Mahmud II (1808-1839), the extirpator of the janizaries ; 
and in the first chapter he brilliantly sketches the career and 
reforms of that refounder of the Ottoman Empire. There- 
after we are launched on the full tide of European events, 
with the interest perpetually shifting to and fro between 
the European Chancelleries and the Turkish scene ; that is, 
between a modern world of politics and diplomacy and an 
almost unbelievably primitive world, which over large areas 
had changed relatively little since the Middle Ages. It is 
the latter rather than the former which will make the popular 
appeal; for the author’s sense of the picturesque is strong 
and infectious. It even overflows into the Notes, which, 
printed apart from the text and principally devoted to prosaic 
task. of reference and authentication, will now and then 
(like those glorious jungles which Sir Walter Scott added to 
some of his books) branch out into fascinating side-lines— 
the records of time and distance achieved by Tartar despatch- 
riders, the doings of a famous pasha, the death penalty for 
apostacy under Mohammedan law, or the early gropings of 
British policy towards Zionism nearly a century ago. In 
the text itself there are many brilliant action-pictures ; such 
as the bombardment and capture of Acre by the British fleet 
under Stopford, or the campaign of Omer Pasha against 
the Bosnian beys. 

The whole period is, of course, extremely interesting 
on the diplomatic side. The eventual responsibilities for 
bringing about the tragically unnecessary Crimean War are 
examined by Professor Temperley with great care both in 
the main text and in an appendix. He does not endorse the 
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censures often passed on Stratford de Redcliffe. He estimates 
that on the British side the Cabinet in London were more 
to blame than their ambassador in Constantinople. And 
in the Cabinet no individual contributed more to the catas- 
trophe than its head, the pacific Aberdeen. He did so, 
because his personal attitude of non-resistance fatally misled 
the Tsar and his London representative Brunnow. They 
forgot that a British Prime Minister, unlike a Russian Tsar, 
had a Cabinet which he could not overrule, and behind 
that an independent public opinion ; and so they committed 
themselves beyond recall to positions, which neither the 
Cabinet nor the public opinion of Great Britain would accept. 
They allowed too little, also, for the war psychology, which 
had been deveioping alike at Stambul, at Paris, at St. Peters- 
burg, and at London for nearly a year. 

A good deal of the diplomatic gzound covered by Pro- 
fessor Temperley is also dealt with by Professor H. C. F. Bell 
in his two volume life of Palmerston. This, whether as a 
piece of research or as a composition, must be ranked among 
the most important contributions to British history or biog- 
taphy made by any American scholar. It has long been a felt 
hindrance to the teaching of nineteenth-century history in 
this country, that no satisfactory all-round biography of 
Palmerston has been available. To say that is not to disparage 
Mr. Guedalla’s brilliant and suggestive study, for it hardly 
set out to be this particular thing. Professor Bell’s book does ; 
and he is to be heartily congratulated on the success with 
which he has carried so difficult a cargo into port. 

Like Professor Temperley, he has researched widely 
and patiently. among the MS. papers of the period—the 
Windsor archives, the papers of Earl Grey, Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Gladstone, in this country, besides 
important papers to be seen in America. He has mapped out 
his material skilfully in respect of scale and proportion ; 
he shows a rather special gift in treating the psychological 
sides of his subject ; and lastly his style, if not distinguished 
in the highest sense, is always spirited and readable, and equally 
free from the vices of dullness and of overcolouring. His 
volumes may well hold their place for a long time as the 
standard biography. They do not, of course, stand in the 
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way of monographs on particular aspects of Palmerston, 
such as the study of his foreign policy which Professor 
C. K. Webster has undertaken; nor has Professor Bell ever 
yielded to the temptation of overloading biography with 
general history, or competing with a vast design like Professor 
Temperley’s. But for the place which his work sets out to 
fill it will be invaluable ; indeed, indispensable. 


R. C. K. Ensor. 


t 


TowarD Socrat Security. By Evevine M. Burns. (269 pp. 
McGraw-Hill. 108.) 


HE traditional system in the United States has been 
| to leave the individual to face the chronic insecurity 
of the capitalist order, and to endure whatever private 
misery and disasters might befall him, with no help 
beyond the resources which he and his family might possess. 
This system had for long been inadequate, but in the calami- 
tous years after 1929 it broke down completely. The most 
important single event which has occurred under the Roose- 
velt regime has been the abandonment of the practices and 
philosophy of the outlook which rejoiced in the name of 
tugged individualism. At one bound the Federal Govern- 
ment has attempted to make up the leeway of thirty years 
neglect by introducing the most elaborate pension and 
insurance scheme ever embodied in a single measure. 

It is obvious that a comprehensive system of social 
security must be organised by the Federal Government 
if it is to be done at all—the feebleness of the efforts of the 
separate states in this direction is sufficient evidence of that. 
But it is at least doubtful whether the Social Security Act 
will successfully run the gauntlet of the Supreme Court, 
despite the efforts which it makes to use t'ie states’ govern- 
ments as executive instruments of Federal policy to a very 
large extent. The Act is, indeed, framed in great part as a 
gtant-in-aid or tax-temission measure, whereby financial 
inducements will be conferred on those states which establish 
social insurance and pension schemes fulfilling the national 
minimum standards laid down in Washington. The under- 
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lying significance of the Act lies in the immense increase in 
the power and importance which it confers on the Federal 
Government. From now onwards the mass of the American 
nation will have a new and vital interest in the central admini- 
stration ; the consequences are likely to be far-reaching. 

The Social Security Act is amazingly compendious. 
It introduces (1) old age annuities, payable to persons over 
65 years of age. These are paid for out of contributions levied 
on employers and workers, and both the contributions and 
the annuity vary with the workers’ wages; (2) non-con- 
tributory old age pensions payable by the states to persons 
who satisfy a needs test. These are financed out of general 
taxation; (3) a system of unemployment compensation 
financed by a 3 per cent. tax on the employer’s payroll; 
(4) a subvention of $10 millions a year to the states to be spent 
on preventive public health work ; (5) medical assistance for 
mothers and young children who are sick or crippled; (6) 
pensions for the blind; (7) vocational rehabilitation for persons 
suffering from physical handicaps ; (8) provision for dependent 
children who have lost one or both parents or who are home- 
less or neglected ; (9) assistance for aged widows or widows 
with dependent children. There are a number of new ideas 
in the Act of considerable interest, but it is also full of the most 
glaring and serious defects. The difficulties of obtaining a 
satisfactory result by means of “indirect rule” through 
the states may turn out to be overwhelming ; but the attempt 
is on a gigantic scale although the measure is in some respects 
conceived on anything but heroic lines. 

Mrs. Burns has written a book which expounds the 
Social Security Act in a lucid, concise manner, and also criti- 
cises its provisions and discusses their probable effects. She 
has thoroughly mastered the material and is well informed 
both about American experience in the separate states and also 
about European activity in the same field. English students 
will find her book of distinct value. 

WILraM A. Rosson. 
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FRANCE TODAY AND THE PEOPLE’s Fronr. Sy Maurice 
THoREZ. Translated by Emtte Burns. (Gollany 55.) 
FRANCE Faces THE Future. By RarpH Fox. (Lawrence 
ec» Wishart 25. 6d.) 

HERE are few things in present-day Europe of more 

vital and immediate interest than the formation of the 

Front — in France. Nearly everywhere where 

Fascism has made a bid for power, it has triumphed. 
In France it has suffered a resounding defeat, with the result 
that France is, and will probably remain for a long time, 
the last stronghold of democratic government on the Con- 
tinent. Some day it will be worth while examining closely 
the reasons why French Fascism has, so far, failed. Is it 
because France is, politically, an infinitely more educated 
country than, say, Germany and Italy; and a country in 
which the anti-Fascist forces became immediately aware 
of the menace when it first became apparent on February 6, 
1934, and reacted promptly and sharply against it, and then, 
drawing together, proceeded to rouse public opinion against 
it? Or, again, is the tradition of liberty so strong in France 
that French “ Fascism” (which would never call itself by 
that name) was constantly restrained not only by the fear of 
a counter-attack, but also by the feeling that Fascism (what- 
ever its official name) would not “go down” in France, 
and perhaps also by the realisation that the serious disorders 
or internal paralysis following a Fascist coup would play 
into the hands of Germany and so endanger the very exist- 
ence of the country ? Even at seemingly propitious moments 
Colonel de La Rocque refused to “do” anything, and has 
been accused by more extreme Fascists of cowardice and 
indecision ; but my own belief is that on all these occasions 
La Rocge weighed up the pros and cons and always found 
that the odds were overwhelmingly against him. No com- 
parison with Spain can hold good; for in France the army 
is always “ with the Government,”—-whatever the govern- 
ment, whether Right or Left. It is an important factor that 
is often overlooked. On the whole, I think one may say 
that in France the anti-Fascist feeling was infinitely 
stronger than in Germany; but that, at the same_time, 
the enemy had neither the grim determination nor the feeling 
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of righteousness, neither the organisation nor the popular 
support that the Nazis had between 1929 and 1933. 

Does that mean that France could not have gone Fascist, 
even if there had been no Left teaction to the 6th of February, 
and if no Front Populaire had been built up? The chances 
ate that it would have gone Fascist—in some form. For the 
most direct way to the establishment of a Fascist regime 
in France is not a Fascist coup, but the infiltration of Fascism 
into the Government ;—with the result that the Fascists 
would have gained control over the police and the army. 
And there were at least two occasions in the last two years 
when such an infiltration might have succeeded but for the 
vigilance of the Left-Wing Parties (and special credit in this 
matter is due to Herriot). Doumergue, with his precious 
constitutional proposals, was the first of the pro-Fascist 
premiers ; and Laval—though more cautiously and discreetly 
—also played with the notion of making the Croix de Feu 
the backbone of the Republic. And it was under the pressure 
of the Left-Wing parties and of Left-Wing opinion crystal- 
lised in the Front Populaire that both Doumergue and Laval 
were turned out; and in neither case did the Croix de Feu 
venture to react. The victory of the Front Populaire in the 
General Election was the natural reaction of the French 
people not only against the “ Fascist coup ” of February 6, 
but also against the sort of national government which threat- 
ened France with what E. M. Forster called “ Fabio-Fascism” ; 
which on occasion allowed the financial oligarchy and the 
press to blackmail parliament into obedience with the use of 
the “ street,”—that is, the Fascist Leagues. For although 
France was never seriously menaced by a Fascist putsch, 
the “ street” (and the forces behind it) constantly interfered 
with the normal working of parliamentary government. 
And this became particularly apparent after February 6. 

Both M. Thoréz’s book and Mr. Fox’s book are simplified 
versions of what has been happening in France in the last 
two or three years. M. Thoréz, the General Secretary of the 
French Communist Party, and Mr. Fox both describe the 
process from the Communist angle, with rather too much 
about the part played by the Communists, and not nearly 
enough about the part played by the Socialists and particularly 
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by the Left Wing Radicals, without whose campaign in 
June and July, 1935, the Front Populaire would still be no 
more than the Front Commun. Both the accounts are 
also rather too full of rough-and-ready formulae. Thus, 
February 6 with its very complex psychological background, 
is simply called a “ Fascist coup.” What they do not explain 
is why a Communist organisation like the A.R.A.C. took 
part in the “ Fascist” riots; and why, on the following 
day, the Humanité treated Daladier and Frot as “assassins ” 
and the Socialists (who, to defy the Fascist rioters outside 
the Chamber, had voted for the government) as the assassins’ 
accomplices. Nevertheless, M. Thoréz’s book is useful as 
a plain statement of the Communist case as it was presented 
to the electorate in the General Election. Since then a large 
number of new problems have arisen to which the book 
gives no answer. 

As for Mr. Fox’s book, it has not the value of being a 
“ document ” that Thoréz’s book has. It is a curious mix- 
ture of facts, shrewd observation, unnecessary rhetoric, 
and numerous inaccuracies. He speaks of “the common 
blood bond” between Czechs, Hungarians and Germans ; 
he calls Eugene Frot Camille Frot ; he says that the Flandin 
government fell because it defied the Bank of France, whereas 
in reality it was overthrown by the Chamber for having 
surrendered to the Bank of France ; he speaks of 10,000 franc 
notes, when there is no such thing; and he asks why every 
French politician begins his career on the extreme Left and 
ends up on the extreme Right. Why every? I also doubt 
the accuracy of his account of what took place at the French 
Cabinet meeting on the day of the Locarno coup. That 
Mandel wanted to mobilise is true enough ; but it is hardly 
true that Marcel Déat, who of all Garraut’s ministers was 
least keen on “ strong action,” wanted to “send a force of 
French warplanes to make a ‘ demonstration of protest,’ above 
the German troops as they marched in.” Apart from that, 
however, Mr. Fox’s book is useful as a brief, if rather disjointed, 
summary of what has been happening in France. And it is, 
for the present, the only book of its kind we have in English. 

ALEXANDER WERTH. 
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CurRENT ProsBieMs OF Pustic Pouicy. Edited by CHARLES A. BEARD. 
With the collaboration of G. H. E. Smiru. 526 pp. (Macmillan. 
125. 6d.) 

This is a collection of materials for the teacher and student of 
political science, produced by the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. The materials chosen are official papers in the field of 
government. 

Locarno: A COLLECTION OF DocumENts. Edited by Dr. F. J. BERBER. 
405 pp. (Hodge. 125. 6d.) 

The documents included are both official and unofficial. Herr von 
Ribbentrop contributes a short preface. 

PsYCHOLOGY AND THE SocrAL OrpeER. By J. F. Brown. 529 pp. 
(McGraw-Hill. 215.) 

The author is Associate Professor of Psychology at Kansas University.. 
THE AMERICAN IDEAL. By ARTHUR BRYANT. 259 )%. (Longmans 

10s. 6d.) 

Studies of Jefferson, Lincoln, Emerson, Whitman, Roosevelt, Page, 
Seeger, and Vachel Lindsay. 

THE ALTERNATIVE TO WAR. By CHARLES RODEN Buxton. 176 pp. 
(Allen ec» Unwin. 45. 6d.) 

Suggests a wide, practical programme for statesmen directed to 
eliminate the causes of war. 

ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL IDEAS IN THE 15TH CENTURY. By S. B. 
CHRIMES. 415 pp. (Cambridge Press. 215.) 

A re-examination of the constitutionalism of the Lancastrians. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE. By SraFFORD Cripps. 287 pp. (Gollancz. 
75. 6d.) 

A programme of first steps to peace and real collective security, 

THE KING AND HIS DoMINION GovERNorRS. By H. VERE Evatt. 324 pp. 
(Oxford Press ¢» Milford. 155.) 

A study of the reserve powers of the Crown in Great Britain and 
the Dominions by a Judge of the High Court of Australia. 

UnpvEerR Moscow Skies By Maurice Hinpus. 736 pp. (Gollancz. 
105. 6d.) 

A novel, the setting of which is Russia in 1929-1930. 

Paciric Rerations. By W. G. HorrMan. 539 pp. (MacGraw-Hill. 
11s. 6d.) 

A social science text-book dealing with the peoples of the Pacific 
and their problems. 

SovieT MonEY AND Finance. By L. E. Husparp. 339 pp. (Macmillan. 
125. 6d.) 

A detailed study of Soviet banking, currency, credit theory and 
practice, currency planning, foreign trade, etc. 

EcoNoMICs AND THE Pusiic. By W. H. Hurr. 377 pp. (Cape. 155.) 

A study of the competitive system by the Professor of Commerce 
in the University of Capetown. 
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CHANGING MAN: THE Soviet Epucationat System. By BEATRICE 
KING. 319 pp. (Gollancz. 105. 6d.) 
A detailed study of the educational system of the U.S.S.R. 
WALLS amg Moutus. By W. F. R. Macartney. 440 pp. (Gollancz. 
tos. 6d.) 
An account of ten years’ penal servitude with a prologue, epilogue 
and comments by Mr. Compton Mackenzie. 
PovERTY AND Pusiic HeEattH. By G. C. M. M’GoniGie and J. Kirsy. 
278 pp. (Gollancz. 65.) 
Based on investigations lasting over 15 years. A foreword by 
PROFESSOR GOWLAND HOopkKINs. 
Russia U.S.S.R. Edited by P. Marevsky-MAtevitcn. 814 pp. (Williams 
e» Norgate. 215.) 
An American “ handbook ” published in 1933. 
THE PEACE SETTLEMENT IN THE GERMAN-POLISH BORDERLANDS. By 
IAN F. D. Morrow and L. M. SreEvEKING. 558 pp. (Oxford 
Press & Milford. 255.) 
A study of present day conditions in the pre-war Prussian provinces 
of East and West Prussia. 
INDIA AND THE WorLD. By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 262 pp. (Allen ec 
Unwin. 55.) 
Addresses and essays on various subjects by the Indian leader. 
CoMMERCE AND Society. By W. F. OaxkkEsHorr. 418 pp. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 75. 6d.) 
A history of trade in its relation to the history of civilisation. 
THE CAREER OF THEOPHILE Detcasst. By CHARLES W. PorTER. 356 pp. 
(Oxford Press C Milford. 16s.) 
A careful account of the life and political career of the French states- 
man by an American. 
TsusHiMA. By A. Novixorr-Pripoy. 407 pp. (Allen c» Unwin. 165.) 
This book is translated from the Russian by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
The author was in the Russian navy and on one of Rozhestvensky’s 
battleships at the battle of Tsushima. 
ON THE Rim OF THE Asyss. By JAMES T. SHOTWELL. 400 pp. (Macmillan. 
125. 6d.) 
A study of the international situation and the drift to war up to 
1934 by the well-known American publicist. 
THe Law or Peace. By C. vAN VOLLENHOVEN. 261 pp. (Macmillan. 
10$. 6d.) 
A historical study of the law of nations, translated by W. Horsfall 
Carter. 
AMERICAN Diptomacy. By BENJAMIN H. WILLIAMs. 517 pp. (McGraw- 
Hill. 245.) 
A study of American foreign relations from the point of view of 
political science. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TRAINING OF STAFF AND THE ‘TECHNIQUE OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE DIsCRETION 

The Editor, 

Dear Sir, 

In his article on the Home Civil Service, Professor Ernest 
Barker restricted his consideration of the training of Civil 
Servants to the distinguished group whose concern is policy. 
To the student of social administration it would be valuable 
to share his views also upon the training of the personnel 
of the centralised social services who exercise the technique 
of administrative discretion. Perhaps he will not disagree 
entirely with the following comments. 

The isolation of domestic problems and their reference 
to separate Commissions or Boards created to devise practical 
standards of service enabled the State to grapple with chese 
problems at the closest quarters and in the open. It is the 
man facing the public in an attempt to achieve something 
constructive who needs freedom for movement. His duty 
is neither comparable with that of checking another’s com- 
pleted work nor of securing compliance with the terms of a 
licence. This new technique is employed, for example, by 
the Area Traffic Commissioners and the Unemployment 
Assistance Board. Slum clearance seems to stand midway : 
the Minister of Health has discretion in issuing orders, but 
the Local Authorities remain in the firing line. 

Assumption of direct responsibility by the State in a social 
matter has resulted usually from pressure by voluntary 
organisations and workers who originally diagnosed the ill 
and who continue to hold views of the correct remedy. 
In these circumstances, understanding between the amateur 
who led the attack and the professional public servant who 
is appointed subsequently to “ mop up ” the attacked, might 
be even readier if there was some authoritative channel 
through which the latter had to become familiar with the 
promptings of the thoughtful and organised opinion behind 
the encounter. 

It is this duty of exercising individual judgment in the 
presence of an educated public which may be the justification 
for any case for special training, after appointment, for this 
class of officers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Area Officer of the Unemployment Assistance Board 
provides an example of the social significance of administrative 
discretion. Among his duties is that of assisting a 
client according to his need. Nothing would be farther 
from fact than to imagine that this meant only an automatic 
application of the scales of Unemployment Assistance. 
Two preliminaries may be noted. Firstly, a careful survey 
of the circumstances of the client. Secondly, a review of his 
circumstances in the light of all the public services through 
which assistance may be appropriate to the case. This is the 
opposite of passing on responsibility for, if public services 
are expressions of public forethought, it must be the intention 
that every citizen should derive from them the fullest benefit 
permissible. Need is not met therefore as a matter of desti- 
tution, or by a simple grant of money only, but by giving in 
addition such advice or making such contacts as will help 
the client to obtain the totality of assistance prescribed for 
him by social legislation. Bad housing conditions may mean 
merely a bad tenant, or ignorance of the rights and duties 
of occupier and Local Authority under the Public Health 
and Housing Acts, or ignorance of the uses of the Poor 
Man’s Lawyer if the Mortgage and Rent (Restriction) Acts 
are applicable, or a clear case for exceptional assistance 
pending a removal to better accommodation. The purpose 
of the discretion is perhaps an instance of the growing recog- 
nition by the State of the social value of a full life for its 
members. 

By this process of mental co-ordination the Area Officer 
focusses the whole range of assistance, professional and other- 
wise, upon each case before proceeding to a final assessment. 
The Area Officer’s discretion looks like the social conscience 
in microcosm. 

The instances of moral strength seen by the Area Officer 
each day in his dealings with his clients tends to make idealists 
out of officials, and from the responsibility for sound judg- 
ment may come a desire for special training. 

It seems to be held generally that at present the Univer- 
sities have not a great deal to offer to the mature official in 
the field who wishes to order his ideas on social matters. 
On the one hand, he needs a more detailed knowledge of 
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certain statutes just off his own beaten track. Instances 
of this have been given already in considering the various 
aspects of need that may arise in a “‘ bad housing ” case. 
On the other hand, he needs a knowledge of broad principles 
from an authoritative source in political theory, social 
psychology and the understanding of social statistics. 
Although these subjects have hard names, they represent 
simple truths which should be ieadily appreciated by the 
average Civil Servant whose appointment to any established 
grade is a guarantee of a creditable standard of education. 
It is contended that the training required is a tying together 
of the loose ends of experience in the adult mind, rather than 
an attempt to train for learned degrees men and women who 
have passed the stage of life when mere absorption of know- 
ledge has any attraction. 
Yours faithfully, 
C.H. W. M. 


CORRECTIONS 


The price of Zhe Russian Financial System by W. B. 
Reddaway, reviewed in the April-June issue, was incorrectly 
given as 15s.; it should have been 5s. 


The Socialisation of Iron and Steel by “ Ingot,” reviewed 
in the July-September issue, is published by Messrs. Gollancz 
under the auspices of the New Fabian Research Bureau. 
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